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Public  School  Support  in 
the  United  States  During  Periods  of 
Economic  Depression 
Introduction 

The  severe  economic  depression  heralded  by  the  crash  of  the 
stock  market  late  in  the  year  1929  brought  with  it  a popular 
demand  for  the  curtailment  of  governmental  activities  and  re- 
trenchment in  governmental  expenditures.  Naturally  there 
were  those  who  insisted  that  the  public  schools  should  be 
forced  to  get  along  with  greatly  reduced  appropriations  in  or- 
der that  the  burden  of  taxation  might  be  somewhat  relieved. 
With  the  continued  falling  off  in  trade,  with  the  growth  of  un- 
employment and  the  lowering  of  wages,  and  with  the  shrink- 
age in  dividends  the  position  of  the  teachers  began  to  appear 
favored  and  consequently  many  persons  called  for  reductions 
in  their  salaries.  The  old  cry  of  “away  with  the  fads  and 
frills”  was  renewed  with  great  vigor.  The  postponement  of 
building  programs  was  urged.  In  short,  there  was  a demand 
that  less  money  be  spent  for  public  education. 

Under  the  stress  of  hard  times  some  educators  became  in- 
terested in  what  had  happened  to  the  public  schools  during 
previous  periods  of  depression,  thinking  that  some  suggestions 
might  be  found  in  the  happenings  of  the  past  that  would  be  of 
value  to  the  harassed  administrators  and  teachers  of  the  ’thir- 
ties of  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  such 
educators  that  this  study  was  undertaken.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  present  historical  facts  relating  to  public  school 
support  during  periods  of  economic  depression  that  may  serve 
as  a basis  for  the  consideration  of  educational  policies  during 
such  periods. 

The  data  were  found  in  the  writings  of  economists  and  gen- 
eral historians,  in  the  state  and  national  histories  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  reports  of  state  school  officers,  in  the  proceedings 
of  large  area  educational  associations  like  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  in  the  reports  of  local  school  boards,  in  the  mes- 
sages of  governors,  in  legislative  documents,  in  the  reports  of 
tax  officials,  in  educational  periodicals  and  in  the  daily  press. 
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The  study  covers  six  of  the  most  pronounced  depression  pe- 
riods of  American  history.  In  the  following  pages  the  trends 
in  public  school  support  are  traced  for  the  states  for  which  in- 
formation was  accessible  for  each  period  of  depression  in 
chronological  order.  This  does  not  represent  an  attempt  to 
write  a history  of  education  during  economic  crises  but  rather 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  significant  developments  in  public 
school  support  at  such  times. 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Revival  of  Education  Following  the  Panic  of  1837 

The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  some  of  the  evidences 
of  enhanced  support  granted  to  the  public  schools  during  the 
revival  of  education  in  America  in  the  years  of  business  de- 
pression following  the  Panic  of  1837. 

During  the  middle  ’thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century 
America  seemed  to  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  boundless 
prosperity.  Values  of  land,  live  stock,  manufactures,  and 
slaves  were  moving  upward  with  startling  speed.  Fortunes 
were  being  made  by  easy  speculation.  The  railroad  boom  was 
under  way.  Banks  were  operating  freely  and  without  serious 
interference  from  government.  In  fact,  the  millenium  seemed 
near  at  hand.  Then  in  May,  1837,  the  banks  suspended  specie 
payment  and  a period  of  panic  and  depression  ensued  through- 
out the  country.  Public  and  private  credit  had  dissolved  over 
night.  Values  fell  rapidly.  James  Truslow  Adams  tells  us 
that  in  North  Carolina  farms  sold  for  only  two  per  cent  of 
their  supposed  worth  and  that  in  Mississippi  slaves  that  had 
been  bought  for  $1500  were  offered  for  sale  for  $200  cash. 
Business  was  at  a standstill  in  New  York  where  the  boats  were 
idle  and  building  construction  had  stopped. 

“Within  five  months  from  the  suspension  of  payments,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  factories  in  the  Eastern  States  had  closed, 
and  fifty  thousand  employees  in  the  shoe  trade  in  Massachu- 
setts were  idle.  From  a half  to  two-thirds  of  the  clerks  and 
salesmen  in  Philadelphia  were  without  work.  At  New  Bed- 
ford forty  whale  ships  were  laid  up.  Throughout  the  entire 
industrial  section  of  the  country,  the  suffering  of  the  working 
class  was  intense.  In  the  South,  plantation  owners  had  to 
sell  slaves  for  whatever  they  would  bring  to  buy  food  to  feed 
the  rest.  Owners  of  land,  whether  speculators  or  bona  fide 
farmers,  were  overwhelmed  with  debt  which  it  was  impossible 
to  pay,  and  were  lucky  to  keep  a roof  over  them.”1 

From  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  annals  of  business  Thorp 
and  Mitchell  have  briefly  summarized  the  economic  condi- 
tions for  the  years  following  the  panic  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Table  1. 


’Adams,  James  T.,  The  Epic  of  America,  p.  213.  By  permission  of 
Little,  Brown  & Company,  publishers. 
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Table  1 

A CONSPECTUS  OF  BUSINESS  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1834  TO  1845 


Year 

Business  Situation 

Year 

Business  Situation 

1834 

Mild  depression 

1840 

Depression 

1835 

Revival;  prosperity 

1841 

Depression 

1836 

Prosperity 

1842 

Depression 

1837 

Prosperity;  panic;  recession;  depression 

1843 

Depression;  revival 

1838 

Depression;  slight  revival 

1844 

Revival;  prosperity 

1839 

Revival;  panic  recession 

1845 

Brief  recession 

From  Mitchell,  Wesley  C.,  Business  Cycles — The  Problem  and  Its  Set- 
ting, p.  425  ff.  By  permission  of  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
publishers. 


An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, the  years  from  1837  to  1844  constituted  a period  of 
general  business  depression.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
serious  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Such,  briefly 
stated,  were  the  economic  conditions  for  the  period  in  which 
the  trends  in  school  support  are  to  be  traced  in  this  chapter. 

Owing  to  the  incompleteness  and  inaccuracies  of  the  school 
reports  of  these  years  a thorough  study  of  educational  statis- 
tics was  made  for  only  three  states — Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania — but  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able for  other  states  reveals  the  same  trends  as  are  indicated 
for  these. 


Massachusetts 

The  long  continued  and  diligent  efforts  of  James  G.  Carter 
and  other  friends  of  the  common  school  culminated  in  the 
creation  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  on  April  20,  1837,  to  be  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Horace  Mann  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  on  June 
29  of  the  same  year.  Thus — in  the  midst  of  the  great  panic — 
the  new  secretary  began  his  fruitful  work  in  behalf  of  public 
education  in  Massachusetts.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view,  no  period  could  have  been  less  favorable  for  an  expan- 
sion in  public  services  and  public  expenditures,  yet,  by  or- 
ganizing conventions  and  public  meetings,  by  his  annual  re- 
ports, and  through  the  columns  of  the  Common  School  Journal, 
he  sought  to  arouse  the  people  of  his  state  to  the  needs  of  the 
common  school.  No  study  of  education  during  these  years 


DURING  PERIODS  OF  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION 
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could  be  made  without  taking  into  account  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  Horace  Mann. 

As  is  indicated  in  Table  2,  prepared  from  the  annual  returns 
of  the  school  committees  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  the  summer  and 
winter  schools  increased  from  132,363  in  1837  to  158,298 
in  the  school  year  1843-44  while  the  number  of  persons  be- 


Table  2 

MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  SHOWING 
ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS’  WAGES,  SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT, 
AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1837  TO  1844 


Year 

Towns 

Reporting 

Persons 

Between 

It  and  16 

Average 
Attendance 
in  Summer 
and  Winter 
Schools 

Average 

Average  Monthly 
Wages  Including 
Board 

Raised  by 
Tax  for 
Support1 

School 

Term 

Male 

Teachers 

Female 

Teachers 

1837 

294 

177,053 

132,363 

6 m.  25  d. 

$25.44 

$11.38 

$387,124 

1838-1839 

298 

182,191 

135,479 

7 m.  4 d. 

31.90 

12.32 

447,810 

1839-1840 

301 

179,268 

136,788 

7 m.  10  d. 

33.08 

12.75 

477,221 

1840-1841 

304 

184,392 

143,401 

7 m.  16  d. 

33.80 

12.81 

491,015 

1841-1842 

303 

185,058 

146,252 

7 m.  18  d. 

32.22 

12.78 

516,052 

1842-1843 

308 

184,896 

149,594 

— 

31  76 

13.15 

510,592 

1843-1844 

304 

192,027 

158,292 

7 m.  22  d. 

31.78 

12.72 

548,471 

% Increase 

1844  over 

1837 

3.3 

8.5 

19.0 

24.9 

11.8 

41.7 

Table  2 — ( continued ) 


Amount 


Year 

Value  of  Income 
Board  and  of  Su rpl us 
Fuel  Con-  Revenue 
tributed  Fund 

for  Public  App.  for 
School  School 

Total2 
Raised  for 
School 
Support 

Amount  Raised 

Raised  Per  Pupil 
for  Support  Including 
Per  Pupil  Surplus 
in  Average  Revenue 
Attendance  Fund 

Number  of  Teachers 

Male 

Female 

1837 

$48,301 

none 

$435, 4£o 

$3.29 

$3.29 

2,370 

3,581 

1838-1839 

31,935 

none 

479,745 

3.54 

3.54 

2,411 

3,825 

1839-1840 

37,270 

none 

514,965 

3.76 

3.76 

2,378 

3,928 

1840-1841 

37,743 

$ 9,529 

528,759 

3.69 

3 76 

2,491 

4,112 

1841-1842 

39,375 

10,360 

555,427 

3.80 

3.87 

2,500 

4,282 

1842-1843 

38,958 

8,393 

549,550 

3.67 

3.73 

2,414 

4,301 

1843-1844 

37,952 

9,727 

586,423 

3.70 

3.76 

2,529 

4,581 

% Increase 

1844  over 

1837 

—21 . 4 

34.7 

12.5 

14.3 

6.7 

27.9 

'Including  only  the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  fuel. 

"Does  not  include  amount  received  from  income  of  Surplus  Revenue  Fund. 

Data  compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  Abstracts  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  Returns  for  the  years  1837  to  1846. 
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tween  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  increased  from  177,053  to 
192,027  during  the  same  period.  The  total  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  1837  was  reported  as  being  5961  and  in  1844 
it  was  7110.  The  average  length  of  school  term  for  the  state 
showed  a similar  gain,  going  from  6 months  and  25  days  in 
1837  to  7 months  and  22  days  in  1843-44.  And  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  a period  of  bitter  political  dissension,  tre- 
mendous agitation,  business  depression  and  financial  strin- 
gency, the  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools, 
including  only  the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  fuel  rose 
from  $435,425  in  1837  to  $586,423  in  1843-44,  an  increase  of 
34.7  per  cent.  The  amount  per  pupil  in  average  attendance 
increased  from  $3.29  to  $3.70,  not  including  the  amount  from 
the  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  which  was  distrib- 
uted yearly  beginning  in  1840  and  amounted  to  six  cents 
per  pupil  in  1843-44. 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  increased 
from  $25.44,  including  board,  to  $33.80  in  1840-41  from  where 
they  dropped  to  $31.76  two  years  later.  The  average  monthly 
wages  of  women  teachers  increased  from  $11.38  in  1837  until 
the  year  1842-43  when  they  were  $13.15,  the  next  year  they 
had  dropped  to  $12.72.  In  terms  of  their  actual  buying  power 
the  dollars  of  1843  were  worth  considerably  more  than  those 
of  1837  as  this  was  a period  of  falling  prices.  If  the  price 
index  dropped  as  much  as  it  did  for  some  later  depressions  for 
which  more  accurate  estimates  are  available,  there  might  easily 
have  been  a gain  of  20  per  cent  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  so  that  the  expenditures  per  pupil  in  terms  of  1837 
dollars  would  have  been  3.29  for  that  year  and  4.51  for  1843-44. 

Mr.  Mann  published  his  report  on  school  houses  in  1838, 
and  in  the  five  years  which  followed,  over  $650,000  was  ex- 
pended for  the  construction  and  repairing  of  school  buildings.2 
That  this  unusual  activity  served  in  some  degree  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  the  depression  in  the  towns  concerned  seems  en- 
tirely reasonable. 

The  general  increase  in  school  expenditures  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  state  is  well  illustrated  by  the  figures  for  the 
seven  towns  included  in  Table  3.  These  towns  were  selected 
because  they  were  thought  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  state  both  as  to  location  and  industrial 

a Martin,  Geo.  Henry,  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Sys- 
tem, p.  208. 
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conditions  and  because  information  concerning  them  was 
available  for  the  several  periods  of  depression.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  with  only  occasional  reductions  the  general  trend 
for  all  towns  was  clearly  upward  and  that  usually  the  per 
cent  of  increase  was  considerably  greater  than  the  per  cent 
of  increase  in  population. 


Table  3 


AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  RAISED  BY  TAXES  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  ONLY  THE  WAGES  OF  TEACHERS, 
BOARD  AND  FUEL,  IN  SEVEN  MASSACHUSETTS  TOWNS 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1837  TO  1843 


Year 

Andover 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Haverhill  Lowell 

Spring- 

field  Worcester 

1837 

$2,200 

$ 78,750 

$4,000 

$1,860  $13,725 

$4,665 

1838-39 

2,300 

93,000 

4,166 

2,000  14,357 

6,222  $2,400 

1839-40 

2,500 

96,459 

4,500 

2,300  14,578 

6,222  7,600 

1840-41 

2,400 

97,563 

4,500 

3,000  16,326 

7,811  8,300 

1841-42 

2,400 

102,043 

4,500 

3,000  21,518 

6,911  8,565 

1842-43 

1843-44 

3,000 

110,500 

5,800 

2,898  22,195 

8,100  8,695 

% Increase 

1844  over 

1837 

36.4 

40.3 

45.0 

44.9  61.7 

73.6  262.3 

Prepared  from  Abstracts  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns. 

Table  4 

POPULATION  BY  STATE 

CENSUS  OF  1837  AND  FEDERAL  CENSUS 

OF  1840  OF  SEVEN  MASSACHUSETTS  TOWNS 

Towns 

1867 

mo 

% Increase 

Andover 

4,878 

5,207 

6.7 

Boston 

80,325 

93,383 

16.3 

Fall  River 

6,352 

6,738 

6.1 

Haverhill 

4,726 

4,336 

—8.3 

Lowell 

18,010 

20,796 

15.5 

Springfield 

9,234 

10,985 

19.0 

Worcester 

7,117 

7,497 

5.3 

Indicative  of  the  forward  and  backward  steps  made  in  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts  during  these  years  was  the  action 
taken  in  Springfield  where  the  School  Committee  in  its  report 
for  1839-40  stated  that  “the  town  voted,  at  its  late  annual 
meeting  to  dispense  with  the  High  School,  and  to  raise  25  per 
cent  on  the  highest  sum  ever  raised  before  for  the  benefit  of 
the  District  schools.”  This  vote  was  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  provision  in  the  school  law  passed  in 
1840  by  which  towns  could  avoid  the  maintenance  of  high 
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schools  “by  raising  and  expending  annually  for  the  support  of 
town  or  district  schools  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  the 
greatest  sum  ever  raised  by  assessment  by  said  town  for  this 
object.”3  It  was  of  this  law  that  Horace  Mann  was  speaking 
when,  in  1848,  he  said  it  was  the  only  backward  step  in  educa- 
tion that  Massachusetts  had  taken  for  twelve  years.4  As 
though  to  compensate  for  the  abolition  of  its  high  school, 
Springfield  in  the  same  year  voted  to  take  the  very  progressive 
step  of  employing  a city  superintendent  of  schools.5 6  In  the 
same  report  the  school  committee  wrote  that  the  “welfare  of 
the  whole  requires,  that  the  wealthy  and  influential  should 
give  their  wealth  and  influence  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
commonalty.” 

That  the  problem  of  providing  funds  was  neither  simple  nor 
without  the  element  of  sacrifice  and  that  the  school  committees 
of  the  time  were  impressed  by  the  importance  of  their  tasks  is 
clearly  evident  from  the  reports  of  the  several  towns,  of  which 
this  quotation  from  the  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Haverhill  for  1843-44  is  a good  sample.®  “We  owe  a great 
duty  to  the  state,  and  to  the  republic,  to  educate  our  youth  to 
be  worthy,  useful,  upright  citizens.  Let  that  duty  be  dis- 
charged. If  it  costs  sacrifice  even,  it  only  costs  that  without 
which  nothing  great  and  good  is  obtained  in  this  world.” 

The  explanation  for  the  increase  in  public  school  support 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  state  had  become 
conscious  of  the  need  for  common  schools  and  had  been  stimu- 
lated to  demand  that  the  need  be  met.  That  Horace  Mann  was 
a powerful  influence  in  this  movement  is  indisputable  but  it  is 
just  as  clear  that  the  common  people  gave  him  their  support, 
for  the  appropriations  were  made  directly  by  the  citizens  in 
the  annual  town  meetings  after  full,  and  often  bitter,  con- 
sideration of  the  proposals.  The  state  aid  was  negligible, 
hence  the  tax  burdens  fell  directly  on  those  voting.  The  use 
to  which  the  added  funds  were  put  is  adequately  accounted 
for  by  the  lengthening  of  the  average  school  term  and  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  salaries  of  teachers. 


3 See  Inglis,  Alexander  J.,  The  Rise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachu- 
setts, p.  40. 

4 12th  Ayinual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the  Year  18^8. 
1849  p.  30. 

5 Abstract  of  Massachusetts  School  Returns,  1839-40,  pp.  253-4. 

6 Abstract  of  Massachusetts  School  Returns,  1843-44,  p.  13  ff. 
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In  addition  to  the  evidences  of  educational  progress  revealed 
by  a study  of  the  financial  statistics,  the  records  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  of  historians  show  that  whatever  the  undesirable 
effects  of  the  panic  may  have  been,  the  cause  of  the  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts  was  steadily  advancing. 

On  April  12,  1837,  the  legislature  authorized  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  spend  money  for  school  libraries.7  A year  later, 
after  a hard  struggle,  the  legislature  voted  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Edmund  Dwight  by  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  match 
his  gift  of  an  equal  amount,  both  sums  to  be  used  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  At  the  same  session  town  school  com- 
mittees were  required  to  make  annual  reports  and  were  to  be 
paid  $1  a day  for  their  services.  Some  child  labor  legislation 
was  also  enacted  at  this  time.  On  July  3,  1839,  the  first  state 
Normal  School  was  opened  at  Lexington  to  be  followed  by  the 
opening  of  one  at  Barre  on  September  4.  With  the  election 
of  a new  governor  hostile  to  the  Board  of  Education,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1839  to  repeal  all  laws  establishing  the 
Board  and  the  normal  schools,  only  to  be  defeated  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  252  to  182  in  the  assembly.  On  September 
9,  1840  a third  normal  school  was  opened  at  Bridgewater  and 
in  this  year  Springfield  employed  its  first  superintendent  of 
schools.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Mann  complained  that 
because  of  the  intense  political  excitment  the  people  paid  little 
attention  to  lectures  on  education.  In  1842  more  child  labor 
legislation  was  enacted. 

The  law  of  1827  required  towns  of  certain  size  to  maintain 
high  schools  but  in  1830  only  8.6  per  cent  of  them  had  met 
the  requirements  of  the  law.8  By  1840,  36.4  per  cent  had  con- 
formed and  ten  years  later  the  percentage  was  55.3.  From  the 
years  1836  to  1845,  14  high  schools  were  established  and  25 
academies  were  incorporated.9  The  towns  reporting  the  es- 
tablishment of  high  schools  during  the  depression  are  listed 
below.10 

Adams,  1837;  Barnstable,  1837;  Gloucester,  1838;  Grafton, 
1838;  Ipswich,  before  1839;  Nantucket,  before  1838;  Plym- 
outh, before  1838.  It  is  quite  significant  that  no  towns  were 
reported  by  Inglis  as  having  been  established  in  the  later 

7 See  Martin,  Geo.  Henry,  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
System,  Lectures  IV  and  V,  p.  135  ff,  for  treatment  of  the  period. 

8 Inglis,  A.  J.,  Rise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachusetts,  p.  38. 

9 Inglis,  A.  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

10  Inglis,  A.  J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-45.  Table  VI. 
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years  of  the  depression  though  several  were  started  just  fol- 
lowing it. 

From  the  facts  set  forth  it  may  be  concluded  that  on  the 
whole  the  support  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  during 
this  period  of  depression  increased  in  amount  and  diversity. 

New  York 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  made  on  January 
4,  1837,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  John  A.  Dix,  said, 

“In  the  year  1834,  the  common  schools  were  in  better  con- 
dition in  all  respects  than  they  had  been  at  any  previous  time; 
and  as  is  well  known,  that  year  was  distinguished  by  a serious 
depression  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  country.  The  inter- 
ests of  education  seem  never  to  be  better  secured  than  in  sea- 
sons when  individuals  are  compelled  to  husband  their  re- 
sources, and  when  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  certain 
rewards  are  those  which  are  the  fruit  of  patient  industry.  No 
period  seems  less  propitious  to  the  promotion  of  those  interests 
than  that  season  of  delusive  prosperity  in  which  multitudes 
are  tempted  by  a few  instances  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired, 
to  lay  aside  their  accustomed  avocations  and  embark  in  the 
precarious  pursuit  of  fortune.”11 

He  further  observed  that  during  the  prosperous  year  of 
1835  there  were  fewer  “scholars”  in  the  schools. 

How  fitting  this  quotation  is  for  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  school  support  in  New  York  state  for  the  years  following 
the  Panic  of  1837  and  how  closely  the  trends  resemble  those  in 
Massachusetts  can  be  judged  from  the  statistics  presented  in 
Table  5 prepared  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools  for  the  years  concerned. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  common  schools 
was  reported  as  $739,021  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1835, 
$772,242  in  1836,  and  $1,087,173  in  1843,  the  year  in  which 
the  improvement  in  business  became  marked.  The  number  of 
pupils  taught  in  the  districts  reporting  had  increased  nearly 
177,000  yet  the  expenditure  per  child  taught  had  risen  from 
$1.39  in  1835  and  $1.47  in  1836  to  $1.94  in  1839,  then  falling 
off  to  $1.53  in  1843.  Again,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fall  in  prices,  we  see  that  the  increase  in  real  expenditures 
was  even  greater  than  appears  in  terms  of  current  dollars. 

31  Annual  Report  of  the  Supt.  of  Common  Schools,  p.  5. 
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Table  5 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
SHOWING  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENDITURES,  1835  TO  1844 


Year 

Number  of 
Districts 
Making 
Returns 

Public  Money 
Expended 

Amount  Paid 
for  Teachers’ 
Wages  Besides 
Public  Money 

Apportioned 
from  State 

T reasury 

Total  Expended 

1835 

$313,377 

$425,644 

$100,000 

$ 739,021 

1836 

9,718 

335,895 

436,346 

100,000 

772,242 

1837 

9,830 

335,883 

477,875 

110,000 

813,758 

1838 

10,127 

374,412 

521,477 

113,793 

895,889 

1839 

10,397 

633,686 

486,443 

275,000 

1,110,129 

1840 

10,588 

658,955 

483,480 

275,000 

1,142,434 

1841 

10,656 

676,086 

468,688 

285,000 

1,144,774 

1842 

10,645 

660,724 

509,377 

275,080 

1,170,101 

1843 

10,857 

639,607 

447,566 

275,080 

1,087,173 

1844 

10,812 

725,066 

458,128 

1,183,194 

% Increase 

1844  over  1835 

131.4 

7.6 

175 . 1 

60.1 

Table  5 — 

(continued) 

Year 

Number  Children 
Between  5 and  16 

Number  Children 
Taught 

Amount  Expended 
Per  Child  Taught 

1835 

538,398 

532,167 

$1.39 

1836 

536,882 

524,188 

1.47 

1837 

539,747 

528,913 

1.54 

1838 

564,790 

557,229 

1.61 

1839 

592,564 

572,995 

1.94 

1840 

583,347 

603,583 

1.89 

1841 

601,765 

598,749 

1.91 

1842 

677,995 

657,782 

1.78 

1843 

696,548 

709,156 

1.53 

1844 

% Increase 

690,914 

736,045 

1.61 

1844  over  1835 

28.3 

38.3 

15.8 

Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


The  increase  in  1839  of  $165,000  in  the  amount  apportioned 
from  the  state  treasury  for  the  support  of  common  schools  was 
due  to  the  law  of  1838  which  appropriated  that  sum  from  the 
income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  (Surplus  Revenue 
Fund)  to  the  cause  of  education.12  This  act  also  provided  that 
$55,000  should  be  annually  distributed  to  the  school  districts 
to  be  expended  for  school  libraries.13  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce referring  to  this  provision  said 

™U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Report  for  1894-95,  Volume  1,  p. 
226  ff.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Early  Common  Schools.  See  also  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Co-mmon  Schools  for  1839. 

13  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  1839,  p.  30  ff. 
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“This  amendment  will  require  the  expenditure  for  School 
Libraries,  in  the  single  state  of  New  York,  during  the  years 
1839  to  1843  inclusive,  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. . . . Here  is  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise, — of  a 
system  of  operations  for  the  social,  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  our  country,  of  incalculable  moment.  ...  It 
will  exert  a most  essential,  if  not  a controlling  influence  over 
the  education,  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  and  the  habits  of  the 
next  generation  of  our  countrymen.”14 

The  information  concerning  teachers’  salaries  was  not  so 
completely  or  accurately  reported  as  in  Massachusetts  but  the 
figures  given  below  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  period  and  repre- 
sent the  probable  trends. 


Table  6 

RATE  OF  MALE  TEACHERS’  WAGES  PER  MONTH  IN  NEW  YORK 

1834  TO  1844 


1834 

$12.70 

1839 

$18.00 

1835 

12.90 

1841 

17.00 

1837 

13.93 

1843 

14.64 

1838 

16.60 

1844 

13.81 

% Increase  1844  over  1834  8.7. 


Commenting  on  the  drop  in  salaries  in  the  later  years  of 
the  depression  the  superintendent  wrote  in  his  annual  report 


for  1844 


“The  apparent  reduction  of  the  average  compensation  of 
teachers,  from  the  prices  heretofore  paid,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  value  of  money,  and  the  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  subsistence  of  all  kinds. 
Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  has  in  reality  been  no  falling  off  in  the  rates  of 
compensation  heretofore  allowed  to  male  teachers,  while  those 
of  female  teachers  have  perceptibly  increased.”15 

If  the  index  of  prices  of  food  products  prepared  by  Bur- 
gess16 is  an  accurate  indication  of  the  movements  of  all  prices, 
the  superintendent  was  evidently  a little  too  sanguine  about 
the  gains  that  had  accrued  to  the  teachers  as  the  money  wages 
of  male  teachers  dropped  18.7  per  cent  from  1841  to  1844 

14  Quoted  in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  II,  No.  12, 
May  1,  1840,  p.  196. 

15  Page  9. 

16  Burgess,  W.  Randolph,  Trends  of  School  Costs,  p.  54. 
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while  the  cost  of  living  per  week  for  a small  family  dropped 
only  4.57  per  cent  or  from  $7.00  to  $6.68.  Nevertheless,  the 
money  as  well  as  the  real  income  of  teachers  was  appreciably 
greater  than  in  the  days  of  prosperity  that  preceded  the  panic. 

There  were  no  public  high  schools  in  New  York  that  were  a 
definite  part  of  the  state  system  of  schools  as  in  Massachusetts 
but  state  money  was  apportioned  to  the  academies  as  Table  7 
shows.  During  the  decade  of  the  depression  the  number  of 
academies  reporting  more  than  doubled,  the  number  of  their 
pupils  did  likewise,  and  the  state  apportionment  was  more 
than  trebled. 


Table  7 

PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONMENTS  OF  ACADEMIES  REPORTING 
TO  THE  REGENTS 


Year 

Number  of 
Academies  Reporting 

Number  of  Pupils 
at  Time  of  Reporting 

Annual 

Apportionment 

1830 

57 

4,303 

$10,000 

1835 

66 

5,548 

12,000 

1840 

127 

11,477 

40,000 

1845 

153 

12,608 

40,000 

From,  Gifford,  Walter  J.,  Historical  Development  of  the  New  York  State  High  School 
System,  p.  18,  Table  2. 


Besides  the  statistical  evidences  of  progress  there  was,  as 
in  Massachusetts,  a great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
public  schools  and  a widespread  movement  for  their  improve- 
ment. This  was  manifested  in  the  school  legislation  and  the 
press  of  the  period.  In  1837  the  city  of  Buffalo  created  its 
board  of  education,  and  a board  of  three  superintendents. 
The  next  year  New  York  City  officially  took  over  its  free 
schools,  hitherto  maintained  by  the  Public  School  Society,  and 
elected  a board  of  education.  In  that  same  year  Utica  secured 
legislation  providing  for  the  election  of  a city  superintendent. 
In  1843,  Brooklyn  was  authorized  to  choose  a board  of  educa- 
tion and  maintain  free  schools.  And  in  1844  Albany  set  up  a 
school  board  and  provided  that  indigent  pupils  be  taught  free 
in  the  local  academies  or  normal  school.  Williamsburg,  in  the 
same  year,  made  its  schools  free.17 

The  legislature  in  its  1838  session  not  only  increased  the 
appropriation  for  common  schools  but  it  extended  the  time, 


17  See  Gilford,  op.  cit.,  p.  48-49. 
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during  which  the  schools  were  required  to  be  kept  by  a quali- 
fied teacher,  from  three  to  four  months  in  order  to  entitle  the 
districts  to  a share  of  the  school  monies.  The  state  superin- 
tendent recommended  that  this  be  further  extended  to  six 
months.18  The  legislature  also  provided  for  the  training  of 
teachers  by  requiring  every  academy  receiving  a distributive 
share  of  the  public  money  equal  to  $700  annually,  to  establish 
a department  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers. 

In  1839  county  boards  of  school  visitors  were  made  a part 
of  the  state  school  system  and  upon  their  recommendation,  two 
years  later,  a system  of  county  or  deputy  supervision  was 
established.  This  represented  a distinct  advance  in  the  super- 
vision and  management  of  the  schools  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent who  had  at  first  thought  the  deputies  superfluous 
officials  spoke  very  highly  of  the  character  of  the  work  done 
by  them.  In  the19  same  year  the  District  School  Journal  was 
adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the  school  department  to  be 
sent  to  every  district. 

With  the  fading  out  of  the  depression,  the  legislature,  by 
the  act  of  1844,  established  a “Normal  School  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  practice  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  in  the  science 
of  education  and  in  the  art  of  teaching.”20  The  management 
and  government  was  to  be  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
Regents  of  the  university  and  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  In  this  manner  was  started  the  movement  to  become 
independent  of  the  academies  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  support  in  New  York  State 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  trends  in  expenditures  for 
schools  with  those  for  other  purposes  of  government.  Al- 
though the  amounts  expended  for  the  separate  functions  could 
not  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
give  the  total  amount  of  taxes  collected  for  all  purposes  of 
government  as  well  as  the  total  valuation  of  taxable  property 
and  the  average  rate  of  assessment.  These  are  shown  in 
Table  8. 

The  decline  in  values  of  property  is  reflected  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  valuation  from  $672,372,487  in  the  boom 
year  of  1836  to  $595,601,494  in  1843.  The  average  rate  of 

18  Annual  Report  1839,  p.  36  ff. 

19  Gifford,  Walter  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  32  ff  and  Report  of  State  Superintendent 
for  1842. 

20  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  1846,  p.  47. 
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Table  8 

AMOUNT  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES,  VALUATION,  AND 
ASSESSMENT  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1835  TO  1843 


Year 

Total  Valuation 

Total  Amount  of 
Taxes 

Rate  of  Assessment 
on  $1  of  Valuation 

1835 

$531,692,197 

$2,132,948 

5 mills 

1836 

672,372,487 

2,502,464 

4.9  mills 

1837 

620,451,087 

2,703,915 

4.34  mills 

1838 

627,544,784 

2,860,477 

4 . 6 mills 

1839 

650,661,770 

3,148,932 

4 . 8 mills 

1840 

639,171,000 

3,088,408 

— 

1841 

655,299,530 

3,173,356 

— 

1842 

620,849,262 

4,246,488 

6 . 8 mills 

1843 

% Increase 

595,601,494 

3,965,180 

6 6 mills 

1843  over  1835 

12.0 

85.9 

Adapted  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  Documents  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1843,  Volume  I,  No.  10,  p.  68  ff  and  Annual  Report  of  1844, 
Document  No.  4,  Statement  I. 


assessment  increased,  however,  from  4.9  mills  on  each  dollar 
of  the  valuation  to  6.6  mills  and  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
climbed  upward  by  more  than  $1,400,000,  a percentage  in- 
crease of  58.4  which  compares  with  an  increase  of  40.7  per 
cent  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  common  schools. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  instead  of  curtailing  the  activities 
of  government  the  citizens  of  that  era  widened  the  sphere  of 
those  activities  and  spent  more  money  on  them. 


Pennsylvania 

The  first  free  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  enacted  in 
1834  and  was  at  first  accepted  by  only  half  of  the  districts  but 
by  1840,  917  out  of  1,072  had  voted  in  its  favor. 

The  statistics  in  Table  9,  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  reveal  trends  similar 
to  those  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  total  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  accepting  districts  was  reported 
as  being  $305,776  in  1836  but  more  than  twice  that  amount 
each  year  thereafter.  This  sudden  increase  was  due  to  a 
special  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  on  April  3,  1837, 
of  $500,000  to  “be  applied  by  the  several  districts  either  for 
the  building,  repairing,  or  purchasing  of  school  houses,  or  for 
education  as  they  deem  best.21  The  conditions  on  which  the 

21  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  March  3,  1840,  p.  9. 
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Table  9 


COMMON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  1835  TO  1844,  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF 
SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS’  SALARIES,  ATTENDANCE, 
EXPENDITURES  AND  TAXES 


State  Appro- 

Whole  Average  Salary  of  Teachers  Whole  priation  to 

Year  Number  of  Number  of Number  of  Accepting 


Sckools 

Teachers 

Males 

Females 

Scholars 

Districts 

1835 

762 

808 

32,544 

$ 29,460 

1836 

3,384 

3,394 

$18 . 34 

$11.96 

139,604 

98,671 

1837 

4,089 

4,841 

18.89 

11.79 

183,355 

463,750 

1838 

3,939 

5,034 

18.95 

11.30 

174,733 

323,795 

1839 

3,152 

4,666 

19.39 

12.03 

181,913 

276,827 

1840 

3,152 

4,666 

19.39 

12.03 

181,913 

264,537 

1841 

5,179 

6,086 

18.91 

11.45 

227,699 

249,401 

1842 

6,116 

7,494 

18.58 

11.16 

281,085 

250,065 

1843 

6,156 

7,594 

17.54 

11.06 

288,762 

272,720 

1844 

5,993 

7,585 

16.88 

10.41 

288,402 

264,520 

% Increase 

1844  over 

1835 

686.5 

838.7 

—8.0 

—13.0 

786.2 

797.9 

% Increase 

1844  over 

1836 

77.1 

123.5 

—10.6 

—11.7 

106.6 

168.1 

Table  9 — ( continued ) 


Tax  Levied  Expenditures  Instruction,  Total  Amount  Total  Raised 


Year 

by  Accepting 
Districts 

for  School 
Houses 

Fuel,  Con- 
tingencies 

Raised  for 
Schools 

Per  Scholar 
Attending 

1836 

$207,105 

$111,803 

$193,973 

$305,776 

$2.19 

1837 

231,552 

202,231 

493,071 

695,302 

3.81 

1838 

385,788 

149,132 

560,451 

709,583 

4.06 

1839 

382,528 

161,384 

579,163 

659,355 

3.62 

1840 

395,918 

— 

580,263 

660,455 

3.63 

1841 

397,952 

123,004 

524,349 

647,353 

2.84 

1842 

398,766 

119,007 

489,873 

648,831 

2.31 

1843 

419,308 

92,749 

484,454 

692,028 

2.40 

1844 

% Increase 

391,341 

75,919 

470,228 

655,861 

2.27 

1844  over  1836 

89.0 

—32.1 

142.4 

114.5 

3.7 

From  11th  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  3,  1844,  p.  8 ff. 


districts  received  the  money  were  that  they  accept  the  com- 
mon school  system,  and  assess  a tax  at  least  equal  to  their 
portion  of  the  appropriation.  The  distribution  of  the  entire 
sum  was  apparently  carried  out  over  a period  of  years  for  the 
amounts  of  the  state  appropriations  became  a little  less  each 
year  until  1842.  The  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1838 
said  “the  school  house  appropriation  of  last  session  has  been 
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of  great  benefit  to  the  system.  The  buildings  are  now  at  least 
50  per  cent  better  than  12  months  ago  and  have  improved  100 
per  cent  within  the  last  three  years.”22  In  1836  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  had  been  made  $200,00  but  in  1838  it 
was  raised  to  a sum  equal  to  $1  for  each  taxable  citizen  in 
the  commonwealth.23 

The  amounts  of  taxes  levied  in  the  accepting  districts  show 
a more  regular  trend  by  increasing  each  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1839,  from  1836  to  1843.  This  was  a growth  of  more 
than  100  per  cent  and  was  accompanied  by  the  doubling  of 
the  number  of  children  attending  school  as  well  as  by  the 
doubling  of  the  number  of  teachers.  The  amount  raised  per 
pupil,  including  the  state  appropriation,  was  21  cents  more 
in  the  last  year  of  the  depression  than  in  1836  but  dropped 
off  13  cents  with  the  return  of  prosperity  in  spite  of  a slight 
decline  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

Teachers’  salaries  moved  upward  slightly  during  the  first 
years  of  the  period  but  with  the  continued  falling  off  in  the 
price  level  they  were  reduced  to  a point  below  that  of  1836. 
The  average  reduction  in  women  teachers’  salaries  was  12.1 
per  cent  and  that  in  men’s  salaries  was  7.9  per  cent  while  the 
fall  in  the  general  price  index  was  probably  much  more  than 
the  higher  of  these  figures,  having  dropped,  according  to 
Burgess’  estimates  4.57  per  cent  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period 
when  deflation  had  probably  nearly  run  its  course.  Another 
explanation  of  the  lowering  in  the  average  salary  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  large  number  of  new  teachers 
taken  on  each  year,  the  total  number  having  increased  nearly 
3,000  in  seven  years. 

The  table  shows  that  nearly  a million  dollars  was  spent  for 
school  houses  in  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
seven  years  that  began  in  1837,  a record  that  compared  most 
favorably  with  that  made  in  Massachusetts. 

The  widespread  improvement  in  public  education  made  dur- 
ing these  years  of  unemployment  and  business  stagnation  be- 
comes especially  significant  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  state 
system  was  established  in  1834  and  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion in  the  following  year  only  after  the  valiant  fight  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  against  what  appeared  to  be  overwhelming 


22  Fourth  Report,  p.  41. 

23  Sixth  Report,  p.  91. 
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odds.  That  the  opposition  suddenly  subsided  and  ceased  to 
obstruct  the  paths  of  progress  is  hardly  to  be  supposed. 


Four  Cities 

Some  school  statistics  dealing  with  finances  were  collected 
on  four  important  cities  of  the  period  aside  from  those  already 
mentioned  in  Massachusetts.  This  material  is  presented  in 
Tables  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  The  trends  in  expenditures  are 
much  like  those  for  the  three  states  studied,  being  generally 
upward  but  falling  off  for  one  or  two  years  in  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  the  period  and  ending  with  greater  amounts  than 
before  the  beginning  of  the  panic.  Although  per  pupil  costs 
are  not  to  be  accurately  compared  in  the  various  states  and 
cities,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  amounts  expended  per  child  in 
the  cities  were  much  larger  than  those  for  the  entire  states. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  City  of  Baltimore  es- 
tablished its  evening  schools  in  1839  and  discontinued  them  in 
1844,  a year  of  business  revival. 

Table  11  shows  that  the  depression  years  in  Cincinnati  wit- 
nessed a considerable  expansion  in  the  school  program  of  that 
city  as  the  number  of  teachers  employed  went  from  44  in  1836 
to  76  in  1843.  Along  with  this  enlargement  of  the  teaching 


Table  10 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE, 
1S36  TO  1844.  SHOWING  ASSESSMENT  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY, 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Assessment  of 
Property 

Expenses 
of  Schools 

Pupils  in 
Day 
Schools 

Pupils  in 
Evening 
School 

Expenses 
Per  Pupil 
Including 
Evening 
School 
Pupils 

Amount 
Received 
from  Md. 

1836 

$42,931,960 

$ 8,885 

814 

— 

$10.92 

$ 422 

1837 

41,279,362 

10,129 

659 

— 

15.37 

627 

1838 

41,104,860 

6,765 

675 

— 

10.02 

5,299 

1839 

53,793,370 

9,402 

1,126 

118 

7.56 

4,857 

1840 

55,641,010 

23,294 

1,734 

436 

10.73 

4,952 

1841 

54,584,845 

31,324 

2,439 

515 

10.60 

4,957 

1842 

63,619,093 

23,847 

2,471 

345 

8.47 

4,936 

1843 

60,193,537 

30,702 

2,669 

374 

10.09 

5,517 

1844 

61,494,632 

49,424 

3,368 

discontinued 

14.67 

5,512 

% Increase 

1844  over 

1836 

43.2 

456.3 

313.8 

34.3 

1206.2 

Adapted  from  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools 
to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  December  31,  1858.  Table  facing  page  238. 
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force  there  went  an  average  salary  increase  of  33  per  cent  with 
some  years  showing  even  larger  payments. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Table  12  is  the 
steady  increase  in  the  amounts  received  from  the  School  Com- 
missioners, an  indication  of  greater  public  support.  The  city 
was  authorized  to  take  over  the  schools  of  the  Society  in  1842 
and  did  so  in  the  years  immediately  following. 


Table  11 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  AMOUNTS  PAID  FOR  THEIR 
SALARIES  IN  CINCINNATI  FROM  1835  TO  1844 


Year 

Average  Number 
of  Teachers 

Amount  Paid 
to  Teachers 

Average  Paid 
to  Each 

1835 

43 

$ 8,648.43 

$201 . 13 

1836 

44 

11,430.48 

259 . 78 

1837 

47 

14,999.05 

319.13 

1838 

53 

15,846.37 

298.99 

1839 

64 

19,901.10 

310.95 

1840 

63 

19,604.35 

311.18 

1841 

59 

18,594.82 

315.17 

1842 

70 

18,565.12 

265 . 22 

1843 

76 

20,091.70 

264  36 

1844 

78 

20,979.62 

268 . 97 

% Increase 

1844  over  1835 

81.4 

142.6 

33.7 

Prepared  from  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Cincinnati  for  the 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1869,  p.  76  ff,  Table  9. 


Table  12 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK,  1835  TO  1843 


Year 

Number  of 
White 
Children 
in  School 

Paid  for 
Teachers’ 
Salaries  in 
White  Schools 

Total 

Expenditures 

Received 
from  School 
Commissioners 

Amount 
Expended 
Per  White 
Child 

1836 

12,118 

$36,394.48 

$132,523.38 

$ 87,364.31 

$10.94 

1837 

12,837 

36,860.07 

129,160.94 

87,583 . 00 

10.06 

1838 

14,171 

41,376.80 

149,609.72 

92,730 . 61 

10.56 

1839 

1840 

17,385 

50,473 . 24 

172,280.93 

111,582.88 

9.91 

1841 

16,939 

46,562.52 

157,303.21 

115,799.42 

9.29 

1842 

18,341 

62,077 . 77 

135,355.72 

120,271.38 

7.38 

1843 

18,924 

62,967.75 

123,855 . 54 

118,428.50 

6.54 

% Increase 

1843  over 

1836 

56.2 

73.0 

— 6.5 

35.6 

40.2 

From  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York  for  the 
years  1836-38  and  1840-43. 
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Table  13 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1835  TO  1842, 
SHOWING  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Expenses  of 
Public  Schools 

Total  Pupils 
Receiving 
Instruction 
at  Public 
Expense 

Amount 
Expended 
Per  Pupil 

Amount  Spent 
for  School 
Houses  and 
Sites 

1835 

$ 46,906.81 

9,346 

$ 5.02 

1836 

75,017.16 

11,127 

6.74 

1837 

191,640.21 

17,000 

11.27 

$79,211.75 

1838 

188,741  91 

18,794 

10.04 

74,791.25 

1839 

147,749  44 

21,968 

6.73 

23,463 . 17 

1840 

174,287.53 

23,192 

7.51 

36,078.83 

1841 

216,380.50 

27,808 

7.78 

46,635.34 

1842 

255,852 . 92 

33,130 

7.72 

52,007.50 

% Increase 

1842  over  1835 

445 . 4 

254.5 

53.8 

Prepared  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1836  to  1843  being  the  18th  to  the  25th. 


The  unusually  high  expenditures  in  Philadelphia  in  1837  and 
1838  were  due  to  the  carrying  out  of  quite  an  extensive  build- 
ing program  including  the  erection  of  the  new  High  School 
edifice,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  September  19,  1837. 


Other  States 

A complete  account  of  educational  developments  in  all  of 
the  states  during  this  period  being  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
chapter,  only  a few  comments  can  be  made  with  regard  to 
conditions  in  the  remaining  sections  of  the  nation. 

Beginning  with  Vermont  we  find  the  state  school  officer 
discussing  the  problem  of  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  these  words — 

“Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  public  is  under  obligation  to 
educate  every  child  in  the  State,  it  would  seem  necessary  that 
the  burden  of  supporting  our  schools — or  at  least  so  much  of  it 
as  is  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers’  salaries,  be 
placed  upon  those  who  have  the  ability  to  pay, — or  in  other 
words,  that  the  deficiency  after  the  application  of  the  public 
money,  be  raised  by  a tax  on  the  list  of  all  taxable  property 
in  the  district.”24 


24  Quoted  in  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  II,  No.  10,  1840, 
p.  153. 
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He  also  recommended  the  distribution  of  state  aid  on  a basis 
of  the  number  of  scholars  rather  than  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  of  school  age,  the  establishment  of  a normal  school 
and  a system  of  collecting  information  on  the  schools.  On  the 
whole  there  seems  to  have  been  no  marked  gains  nor  losses 
for  the  public  schools  in  that  state  until  the  act  of  1844  re- 
quired the  assembly  to  elect  a state  superintendent  of  schools 
in  place  of  the  ex-officio  official.25 

In  Connecticut  there  had  been  practically  no  progress  until 
in  1837,  after  15  years  of  agitation,  the  school  societies 
were  required  by  the  legislature  to  make  definite  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  schools.26  In  1838,  on  his  return  from 
Europe  where  he  had  been  to  study  school  systems,27  Henry 
Barnard  secured  the  passage  of  a bill  creating  a state  board 
of  education — the  need  having  been  made  apparent  by  the 
reports  made  to  the  legislature  by  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  Common  Schools.28  Mr.  Barnard  was  chosen  as  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Board  and  proceeded  to  carry  on  a vigorous 
campaign  for  the  schools. 

The  reports  of  the  school  societies  to  the  Comptroller  in 
1838  showed  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  to 
have  been  40,026  and  in  the  school  year  1839-40  the  number 
was  set  at  55,000  while  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  4 and  16  had  increased  from  83,237  to  85,322.  The 
wages  of  male  teachers  had  advanced  from  $14.50  per  month, 
exclusive  of  board,  to  $17.50.  Women  teachers’  wages  showed 
a similar  increase  by  advancing  from  $5.75  per  month  to 
$8. 69. 29  In  pointing  out  evidences  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  following  the  Act  of  1838,  Mr.  Barnard 
wrote  in  his  report  of  1840 : 

“Still  a beginning  has  been  made;  the  apathy  which  pre- 
vailed is  in  some  measure  broken  up;  the  alterations  of  the 
school  law  have  secured  a greater  degree  of  accountability;  a 
higher  standard  of  qualifications  has  been  set  up  in  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers ; teachers  are  better  paid ; schools  are  more 

25  Report  of  United  States  Commission  of  Education,  1894-95,  Vol.  II, 
p.  1600  ff. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  1584  ff. 

27  See  Knight,  Edgar  W.,  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  218  ff. 

28  Second  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  General  Assembly, 
May  Session,  1838. 

28  Second  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1839-40 
Appendix  D,  and  Secoyid  Report  of  the  Select  Joint  Committee  on  Com- 
mon Schools. 
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regularly  and  efficiently  visited ; new  school  houses  have  been 
built,  and  old  ones  repaired,  after  improved  models;  a grada- 
tion of  schools  has  been  established ; . . . and  as  the  source  of 
all  other  improvements,  and  the  pledge  of  many  more,  parents 
are  cooperating  with  committees  and  with  the  teachers,  in  the 
education  of  their  children.”30 

In  1842,  however,  there  was  a reaction  to  the  reforms  and 
the  secretary  was  legislated  out  of  office  and  the  movement 
for  betterment  and  wider  support  continued  in  a halting  fash- 
ion until  he  was  recalled  in  1851. 

Over  in  Rhode  Island  there  had  been  a gradual  falling  off  in 
school  attendance  between  1831  and  1839  which  was  probably 
due  to  the  growth  of  factories  and  the  poor  condition  of  the 
schools.  In  support  of  this  position  Carroll  in  his  Public  Edu- 
cation in  Rhode  Island  quotes  from  a memorial  presented  to 
the  city  council  of  Providence  by  the  Providence  Association 
of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  in  1837,  in  which  improved 
schools  were  requested. 

“Your  memorialists  have  been  struck  by  one  fact,  to  which 
they  would  respectfully  solicit  particular  attention.  It  has 
been  argued  by  some  (and  perhaps  the  argument  has  attracted 
the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body)  that  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  the  public  schools  is  a heavy  tax  upon  the  middling 
classes,  without  an  adequate  return,  as  they  do  not  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  this  public  instruction.  This  argument,  which 
is  evidently  weighty  in  the  present  condition  of  these  schools, 
would  be  destroyed  if  they  were  raised  to  the  condition  de- 
sired by  your  memorialists.  Why  is  it  that  the  middling 
classes  do  not  become  participants  in  this  instruction?  There 
is  evidently  but  one  reason.  They  perceive  that  the  crowded 
state  of  the  schools  alone  would  prevent  proper  attention  to  the 
pupil ; and  they  are  aware  that  with  the  small  sum  which  the 
instructors  receive  it  is  difficult  to  procure  and  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  competent  persons  to  fill  the  station.  But  let  the  schools 
be  so  numerous  that  the  scholars  may  receive  as  much  atten- 
tion as  they  do  in  the  private  schools,  and  let  the  salaries  be 
so  large  as  to  induce  men  of  equal  ability  to  take  charge  of 
them,  and  that  which  is  now  considered  a tax  would  then  be 
viewed  as  an  alleviation  of  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  put 
upon  the  middling  classes.”31 

This  and  other  forms  of  agitation  produced  results  for  the 
City  Council  on  April  8,  1838,  adopted  an  ordinance  providing 

30  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

31  Carroll,  Charles,  op.  cit.,  p.  111-112. 
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for  a high  school,  six  grammar  schools  and  writing  schools,  10 
primary  schools,  and  the  appointment  of  a superintendent  of 
schools.  The  city  proceeded  with  the  building  of  the  new 
schools,  the  old  ones  having  been  declared  unfit ; a high  school 
building  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $21,572.87 ; six  grammar 
schools  at  an  average  cost  of  $10,463.22 ; and  six  primary 
schools  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,865.60.  The  first  superintend- 
ent was  appointed  July  23,  1839. 32 

The  General  Assembly  in  October,  1836,  had  authorized  the 
distribution  of  the  income  from  the  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  for 
school  purposes.  By  an  act  of  1838  the  appropriation  was  in- 
creased and  in  1839  the  annual  appropriation  was  fixed  at 
$25,000.  A state  law  was  enacted  in  1840,  declaring  that  no 
child  under  12  should  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment unless  the  child  had  attended  school  for  three  of 
the  12  months  preceding  employment.33  The  act  of  1842  re- 
quired that  school  committees  examine  teachers  and  that  all 
teachers  hold  certificates  in  order  to  be  legally  qualified. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Dorr  of  “Dorr’s  Rebellion” 
fame  a convention  drafted  the  People’s  Constitution,  on  No- 
vember 18,  1841,  which  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  free  schools  and  the  preservation  of  all  school 
monies  for  the  use  of  the  schools  alone.  This  constitution  was 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  state  by  a vote  of  13,444  to  52 
and  Dorr  was  elected  for  the  governorship  under  it,  only  to 
be  kept  from  office  by  the  Charter  Government  which  drew 
heavily  on  the  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  to  finance  its  fight.  An- 
other constitution  was  adopted  in  1842,  however,  which  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  “to  promote  public  schools 
and  to  adopt  all  means  that  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties of  education.”  This  marked  the  beginning  of  a state  sys- 
tem of  schools  in  contrast  with  the  town  system  that  had 
existed  previously. 

In  October,  1843,  the  General  Assembly  unanimously  ordered 
a thorough  survey  made  of  the  schools  of  the  state  by  a com- 
petent person.  Henry  Barnard,  selected  by  the  Governor  to 
undertake  the  task,  did  such  a thoroughly  good  job  that  a new 
school  law  was  written  which  provided  for  a state  board  of 
education  and  a commissioner,  in  which  position  Mr.  Barnard 


32  Carroll,  Charles,  Ibid.,  p.  117. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  114. 
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served  until  his  return  to  Connecticut  in  1851.  The  results  of 
the  awakening  and  the  increased  support  accorded  the  schools 
during  the  years  of  the  depression  are  told  in  Table  14  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  pupils  nearly  doubled  and 
that  the  expenditures  for  schools  increased  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  from  1839  to  1844. 


Table  14 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 
1839-44.  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  PUPILS 
AND  EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures 

Total  

Year  Number  of  Number  of  Number  Fuel,  lustrum-  Per 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Rent,  etc. 

tion 

Total 

Pupil 

1839 

365 

427 

13,784 

$2,972 

$32,383 

$35,355 

$2.56 

1840 

393 

481 

17,752 

4,104 

36,096 

40,200 

2.26 

1841 

408 

495 

20,253 

6,313 

40,516 

46,829 

2.31 

1842 

409 

465 

21,851 

5,482 

39,088 

44,570 

2.04 

1843 

402 

482 

20,092 

5,899 

42,944 

48,843 

2.43 

1844 

428 

515 

22,156 

5,405 

48,336 

53,741 

2.43 

From 

Carroll,  Charles- 

— Public  Education 

in  Rhode  Island,  p.  116. 

Probably  New  Jersey  was  not  so  greatly  aroused  over  the 
need  for  more  adequate  support  of  its  common  schools,  but 
there  was  an  appeal  made  for  more  liberality  in  a convention 
of  those  interested  in  public  schools  held  in  that  state  in  1838. 
Speaking  in  behalf  of  his  committee,  the  Reverend  George  W. 
Doane  made  this  plea : 


“Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and 
you  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation  from  a foreign  power — 
you  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauperism  and 
punishment  of  crime.  Look  to  your  school  houses.  See  that 
they  are  neat  and  tasteful,  that  they  are  convenient  of  access, 
that  they  are  comfortable.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that 
they  are  taught  themselves  and  apt  to  teach.  . . . See  that  they 
are  well  accommodated,  well  treated,  well  remunerated.”34 

The  appeal  met  with  some  response  for  the  legislature  of  the 
following  winter  passed  a law  removing  the  limitation  of  state 
aid  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  also  increased  the  appro- 
priation to  $30,000  annually,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
money  was  to  go  exclusively  to  public  schools.  A board  of  ex- 

34  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Report  for  189U-95 , Vol. 
I,  Mayo,  A.  D.,  Early  Common  Schools,  p.  226. 
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aminers  in  each  county  was  authorized  to  examine  teachers. 
But  the  gains  were  so  slow  that  the  Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal  in  June,  184135  noted  that  the  annual  report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  School  Fund  of  New  Jersey  complained 
that  in  some  townships  not  a dollar  was  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  what  the 
story  would  have  been  had  there  been  a Barnard,  a Lewis,  a 
Mann  or  a Wiley  to  lead  in  a campaign  of  expansion. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  depression  an  active  and  intense 
campaign  for  free  common  schools  was  begun  in  Virginia  to 
continue  for  10  years.  “The  best  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  both  political  parties  in  the  East  and  the  West  published 
many  letters  and  whole-hearted  editorials  on  the  need  of  com- 
mon free  schools.”36  Throughout  the  state  many  lyceums 
devoted  their  programs  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  Gov- 
ernor Campbell  in  his  legislative  message  in  1839  urged  that 
the  educational  system  be  reorganized  as  the  state’s  “first, 
great  and  imperative  duty.”  He  asked  for  a state  appropria- 
tion of  $200,000  to  be  added  to  the  Literary  Fund  income  and 
for  a general  levy  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
8,000  schools.  In  response  to  another  request  of  the  governor, 
a report  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  on  European  systems 
of  education.  Several  plans  for  reorganizing  the  school  system 
were  presented  to  that  session  of  the  Assembly  but  no  sub- 
stantial agreement  could  be  reached  as  to  which  was  most 
desirable.  This  inability  to  agree  continued  into  the  session 
of  1840-41  so  that  there  was  authorized  a committee  of  three 
to  “devise  and  report  to  the  next  legislature  some  school  sys- 
tem adapted  to  the  condition  of  this  state.”  Conventions  were 
held  at  Clarksburg,  Lexington,  and  Richmond  as  well  as  in 
the  several  counties,  while  newspaper  editorials  and  lyceum 
speakers  joined  in  demanding  a better  school  system.  The 
convention  at  Richmond  sent  a memorial  to  the  legislature 
requesting  the  adoption  of  a comprehensive  plan.  The  plan 
proposed  passed  the  House  on  March  17  by  “a  triumphant 
majority”  only  to  be  defeated  in  the  Senate  a few  days  later. 
In  1843,  Governor  James  McDowell  made  a lengthy  plea  for 
the  establishment  of  a better  system,  and  so  the  struggle  con- 
tinued with  the  governor  calling  another  great  convention  in 

35Vol.  Ill,  No.  13,  June  1,  1841,  p.  168. 

3S  Maddox,  William  A.,  The  Free  School  Idea  in  Virginia  Before  the 
Civil  War,  p.  128. 
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December,  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  new  plans  to  the 
legislature. 

The  striking  fact  about  the  situation  in  Virginia  during 
these  years  is  that  in  spite  of  the  hard  times  and  uncertainty 
regarding  the  future,  there  were  so  many  persons  engaged  in 
a continuous  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  school  system. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  more  one  of  inability  to  agree 
on  the  type  of  system  to  adopt  than  of  inability  to  secure  sup- 
port for  free  schools.37 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  governors  of  North  Caro- 
lina had  been  recommending  a more  efficient  tax  supported 
school  system  but  not  until  the  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  was 
made  available  in  1836  had  any  important  steps  been  taken. 
Two  years  later  the  legislature  received  a detailed  plan  for  a 
school  system  from  the  Literary  Board,  and  on  January  8, 
1839,  ratified  it.  The  new  law  laid  the  foundations  for  a system 
of  public  schools  by  providing  for  the  election  of  county  school 
boards  and  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  The 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools  became  widespread  and  the 
plan  was  accepted  in  all  except  seven  counties.38  Thus  did 
North  Carolina  join  in  the  movement  that  has  been  observed 
in  other  states  for  extending  the  offerings  of  public  education 
though  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  state  tended  to  keep 
the  rate  of  progress  very  slow  for  several  years. 

The  same  tendency  toward  expansion  of  the  free  common 
schools,  during  the  years  of  depression  that  occurred  in  the 
older  states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  also  to  be  observed  in 
the,  then,  newer  states  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Calvin 
Stowe  made  his  famous  report  on  European  schools  to  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  in  1837  and  10,000  copies  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  distributed  to  every  school  district  in  the  state. 
In  that  year  the  office  of  state  superintendent  was  created  and 
Samuel  Lewis  became  the  first  incumbent,  proceeding  to  carry 
out  a program  like  that  of  Horace  Mann  but  under  much  more 
discouraging  conditions.  The  area  was  much  larger,  the  travel- 
ing conditions  were  poorer,  and  the  settlements  were  more  re- 
cent. Nevertheless,  the  accomplishments  were  remarkable. 

“ a great  work  had  already  been  done.  From  4,300 
schools  and  150,000  pupils  in  1837,  the  administration  of 

37  For  a good  account  of  the  period,  see  Maddox,  op.  cit. 

3S  See  Knight,  Edgar  W.,  Public  Education  in  the  South. 
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Samuel  Lewis  had  lifted  the  number  to  7,300  schools  and  the 
attendance  to  250,000.  . . . From  $350,000  in  1837  the  state 
had  climbed  to  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in  1839-40. ”39 

Although  Mr.  Lewis  was  forced  to  resign  in  1839  because  of 
the  great  strain  which  his  labors  had  put  upon  his  health  and 
the  office  was  abolished  by  legislative  action  in  1840,  the  gains 
were  pronounced  indeed  for  a time  of  business  stagnation. 

Michigan,  entering  the  Union  in  1837,  made  immediate 
plans  for  an  educational  system  and  in  his  report  for  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  John  D.  Pierce,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion said : 

“The  progress  of  our  school  system  has  been  as  rapid  as 
could  rationally  have  been  anticipated.  Scarcely  two  years 
and  a half  have  elapsed  since  the  first  movement  was  made. 
During  this  time,  the  system  has  been  devised,  matured,  and 
adopted,  and  is  now  generally  in  successful  operation.  In  the 
fall  of  1836,  39  townships  reported  55  districts,  leaving  2,337 
children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  16.  In  the  fall  of  1837, 
109  townships  reported  382  districts,  leaving  15,441  between 
the  ages  of  5 and  17.  During  the  last  fall,  245  townships  re- 
ported 1509  districts,  with  above  34,000  between  those  ages. 
An  increasing  interest  in  primary  school  education  is  mani- 
festing itself  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  For  the  erection  of 
houses  and  support  of  schools,  the  districts  have  voluntarily 
raised  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $91, 717. ”40 

And  again  in  the  report  for  1839 : 

“It  is  certainly  a matter  of  high  gratification  to  witness  the 
increasing  interest,  apparent  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state, 
in  promoting  the  great  work  of  education.  This  is  shown  in 
the  general  fullness  of  the  returns — the  length  of  time  the 
schools  have  been  kept  in  the  different  districts,  and  in  the 
amount  of  money  voluntarily  raised  for  their  support  and  the 
building  of  school  houses.”41 

Mr.  Pierce’s  pride  in  the  state’s  accomplishments  seems  to 
have  had  substantial  statistical  backing  as  the  school  term 
lengthened  from  70  days  in  1836  to  90  in  1840  to  102  in  1850. 

39  Mayo,  A.  D.,  Education  in  the  Northwest  During  the  First  Half 
Century  of  the  Republic,  in  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Report  for  189U-95,  Volume  II,  Chapter  38,  p.  1533  ff.  See  also  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio  for  1838  and  1839. 

40  Quoted  in  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  Volume  II,  No.  1, 
August  1839,  p.  19. 

41  Quoted  in  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  Volume  II,  No.  11, 
April  1,  1840,  p.  170  ff. 
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The  number  of  teachers  increased  from  98  in  1836  to  1,870 
in  1840  and  4,087  in  1850,  the  total  amount  paid  to  them  rose 
from  $3,540  for  the  first  of  these  years  to  $42,310  in  1840  and 
then  to  $140,889  in  the  next  decade.  The  growth  in  total 
population  from  1840  to  1850  was  from  212,267  to  397,654,  a 
gain  of  90  per  cent.  With  such  a rapid  influx  of  new  families 
into  the  state,  with  all  of  the  tasks  incident  to  establishing  new 
homes,  with  the  absence  of  the  immediate  needs  of  schooling 
that  exist  in  settled  communities,  and  with  the  long  continued 
scarcity  of  money  it  would  not  seem  strange  had  the  people  of 
Michigan  given  much  less  support  to  the  public  schools  during 
these  trying  years. 


Summary 

The  facts  presented  in  this  chapter  point  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  spite  of  the  financial  panic  of  1837  and  the  business 
depression  of  the  ensuing  years,  public  school  support,  both 
legislative  and  financial,  increased  in  most  states  outside  the 
slave-holding  region.  This  increased  support  was  manifested 
by  greater  total  expenditures,  greater  expenditures  per  pupil, 
more  teachers  and,  in  many  cases,  higher  salaries,  erection  of 
new  buildings,  better  school  laws,  increased  state  aid  and 
state  control,  and  better  provisions  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Because  these  gains  to  public  education  took  place  during  a 
period  of  economic  depression  the  conclusion  is  hardly  war- 
ranted that  they  took  place  because  of  the  depression.  On  the 
contrary,  greater  gains  might  have  been  made  had  there  been 
no  depression  as  there  were  several  powerful  forces  of  a 
social  nature  operating  during  these  years  that  tended  to  bring 
about  an  extension  of  public  education.42  Among  the  social 
forces  to  be  considered  are  the  increase  in  urban  population 
with  the  resulting  demands  for  free  public  education,  the  rise 
of  agencies  of  educational  propaganda,  the  improvement  of 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  the  growth  of 
manhood  suffrage,  and  the  federal  land  grant  policy  which  in 
the  official  recognition  of  education  as  a public  responsibility 
served  as  an  entering  wedge  for  public  schools  in  the  newer 
states.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  depression  may  have 


42  See  E.  H.  Reisner,  The  Evolution  of  the  Common  School,  Chapters 
XIV  and  XV.  For  a discussion  of  these  forces  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  historian  see  Carl  R.  Fish,  The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man. 
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served  to  hasten  the  discovery  that  the  dual  system  of  educa- 
tion of  free  schools  for  the  poor  and  rate  schools  for  others 
was  unnecessarily  expensive,  especially  to  those  who  paid 
the  rate  bills,  and  thus  accelerated  the  abandonment  of  the 
rate  system  as  well  as  private  schools  in  favor  of  the  free  tax- 
supported  institutions. 


CHAPTER  II 

Educational  Expansion  during  the  Depression  of  1857 

Having  recovered  from  the  depressions  of  the  ’thirties  and 
’forties,  the  American  people  enjoyed  a period  of  prosperity 
and  industrial  expansion  which  began  in  1848  and  continued 
almost  unbroken  till  1853.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
and  Australia  brought  about  a tremendous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  money  and  a consequent  rise  in  commodity  prices 
throughout  the  world.  Land  speculation  again  became  ramp- 
ant. Many  people  invested  their  savings  and  their  borrowings 
recklessly  in  feverish  attempts  to  acquire  wealth  and  prestige. 
And  we  are  told  that  in  some  western  towns,  lots  were  bought 
and  sold  within  24  hours  with  gains  of  from  25  to  100  per 
cent.  As  in  the  boom  years  of  the  later  nineteen  twenties, 
manufacturing  plants  were  expanded  far  beyond  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times,  railroad  building  went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds 
even  in  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  west,  and  banks 
expanded  their  loans  to  finance  such  enterprises.  Business 
wavered  somewhat  in  1853  and  1854  but  picked  up  again  in 
1855  and  in  1856  went  on  with  still  greater  speed  until  a peak 
was  reached  in  1857.  Then,  in  order  to  meet  the  adverse  trade 
balance,  the  banks  found  it  necessary  to  export  specie  with 
the  result  that  prices  began  to  fall  and  business  to  slacken. 
The  panic  came  in  1857  and  the  following  year  the  commerce 
of  the  country  fell  off  sharply.1  The  New  York  Tribune  as- 
serted that  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  in  debt.2 

“Banks  in  every  section  of  the  country  either  failed  or  sus- 
pended specie  payment.  Railroads,  manufacturers,  landhold- 
ers, and  commercial  houses  were  forced  into  bankruptcy,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1857-58  laborers  in  practically  all  the  larger 
industrial  centers  held  protest  meetings  and  parades  at  which 
they  denounced  the  banks,  the  speculators,  and  ‘the  rich’  as  the 
parties  responsible  for  the  plight  of  the  country.”3 


1 See  First  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor, 
1893,  pp.  273-274. 

2 Carman,  Henry  J.  and  McKee,  Samuel,  Jr.,  A History  of  the  United 
States,  Volume  I,  p.  632. 

3 Carman,  Henry  J.  and  McKee,  Samuel,  Jr.,  A History  of  the  United 
States,  Volume  I,  p.  632.  Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company. 
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Table  15 

A CONSPECTUS  OF  BUSINESS  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1853  TO  1860 


Year 

Business  Conditions 

1853 

Prosperity;  recession 

1854 

Recession;  depression 

1855 

Depression;  revival 

1856 

Prosperity 

1857 

Prosperity;  panic;  recession;  depression 

1858 

Depression 

1859 

Revival 

1860 

Prosperity;  recession 

From  Mitchell,  Wesley  C.,  Business  Cycles,  pp.  425-437.  By  permission  of  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  publishers. 


The  depression,  however,  was  of  shorter  duration  and  less 
severity  than  that  of  1837  for  business  began  a slow  recovery 
in  1859  and  the  Civil  War  added  its  stimulus  two  years  later. 
Table  15  shows  the  situation  at  a glance  for  the  period  begin- 
ning in  1853-54.  Although  there  were  some  years  of  unusual 
prosperity  during  the  time  covered  by  the  table,  it  was  a 
period  of  considerable  uncertainty  and  apprehension  in  in- 
dustrial and  financial  circles. 

It  was  possible  to  secure  information  as  to  school  attend- 
ance, expenditures,  and  salaries  for  a greater  number  of  states 
than  was  possible  for  the  period  covered  in  the  last  chapter. 
Of  these  states,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  were 
old  ones  w'hose  school  systems  had  become  well  established ; 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio  were  old  ones  where  the 
movement  for  free  schools  was  just  getting  under  way;  and 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  California  were  states 
that  had  but  recently  been  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Massachusetts 

“The  year  that  is  closing  is  marked  as  a year  of  more  than 
unusual  prosperity  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State.  The 
recent  financial  difficulties,  which  interrupted  the  business  of 
the  country,  have  been  so  ordered  by  Divine  Providence,  as,  in 
their  results  to  give  increased  opportunities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  our  common  schools.  The  temporary 
suspension  of  business  in  the  manufacturing  towns  enabled 
large  numbers  of  children  and  youth,  who  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  mills,  to  enroll  themselves  as  pupils.”3 

5 22nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  p. 
31. 
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Thus  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  for  the  year  1857-58  and  he  might  well  have  written 
the  same  words  in  1860  for  the  entire  period  of  business  un- 
certainty as  the  facts  presented  in  Table  16  show. 


Table  16 

MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1854  TO  1860  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS’  SALARIES, 
AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Mean  Average 
Attendance 
in  All  Schools 

Average 
Length  of 
Schools 

Average  Monthly  Wages  of  Income  from 
Teachers,  Including  Board  School  Fund 

Males 

Females 

to  Towns 

1854-55 

150,815 

7 m.  16  cl. 

$41.45 

$17.29 

$48,611 

1855-56 

157,100 

7 m.  16  cl. 

43.05 

18.52 

46,809 

1856-57 

154,477 

7 m.  15  d. 

46.63 

19.17 

44,824 

1857-58 

165,084 

7 m.  13  d. 

49.87 

19.63 

47,311 

1858-59 

163,314 

7 m.  17  cl. 

48.90 

19.02 

46,761 

1859-60 
% Increase 

168,683 

7 m.  18  d. 

50.56 

19.98 

46,385 

1854  to  1859 

11.8 

22.0 

15.6 

—4.6 

Table  16 — ( continued ) 


Amount  of  Money  Raised  by  Taxes  for 
Support  of  Schools,  Including  Only  the 


Wages  of  Teachers,  Fuel,  Board 

Per  Pupil 
in  Average 
Attendance 

Total 

1854-55 

$1,137,408 

$7.54 

1855-56 

1,312,954 

7.73 

1856-57 

1,283,428 

8.31 

1857-58 

1,341,252 

8.12 

1858-59 

1,390,382 

8.51 

1859-60 

1,428,476 

8.47 

% Increase  1854  to  1859 

25.6 

12.3 

From  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Abstracts  of  School  Returns,  for 
the  years  1854  to  1860. 


The  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  wages  of  teachers,  board 
and  fuel  increased  from  $1,137,408  in  1854-55  to  $1,428,476 
in  1859-60,  a gain  of  25.6  per  cent.  The  growth  in  population 
was  from  1,132,688  in  1855  to  1,231,022  in  1860,  or  a gain  of 
8.7  per  cent.  The  mean  of  the  average  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  schools  was  150,815  in  1854-55  and  168,683 
in  1859-60,  an  increase  of  11.8  per  cent.  This  gain  was  some- 
what more  than  the  per  cent  increase  in  total  population  but 
much  less  than  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  amount  raised  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Hence  “the  amount  raised  by  taxes 
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for  the  support  of  schools,  including  only  the  wages  of  teach- 
ers, board  and  fuel”  per  pupil  also  showed  a distinct  increase, 
rising  from  $7.54  to  $8.47  during  the  period.  The  average 
length  of  school  term  showed  only  slight  changes,  falling  off 
three  days  in  1857  and  1858  but  gaining  enough  in  the  next 
two  years  to  make  the  term  of  1859-60  two  days  longer  than 
that  of  1854-55.  The  greater  expenditures,  therefore,  must 
have  gone  to  raise  the  wages  of  teachers.  The  table  shows 
that  to  be  true,  as  the  average  monthly  wages  of  men  teachers 
advanced  from  $41.45  to  $50.56  and  those  of  women  teachers 
from  $17.29  to  $19.98. 

When  the  changes  in  price  levels  are  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  these  expenditures,  the  gains  for  the  schools  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  great  for  the  middle  years  of  the  period  as  the 
numbers  of  current  dollars  indicate,  but  those  for  the  later 
years  appear  to  be  greater.  The  effects  of  the  changes  in 
prices  are  shown  in  Table  17.  Using  the  year  1854-55  as  the 
base  the  amount  raised  per  pupil  in  1854-55  was  $7.54  and 
$8.64  in  1859-60.  In  two  years  of  the  period  the  amount,  in 
terms  of  1854  dollars,  fell  below  the  amount  for  that  year  in 
spite  of  the  increase  in  actual  dollars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  this  was  for  the  most 
part  a period  of  rising  prices  the  wages  of  teachers  in  Massa- 
chusetts rose  even  faster  than  prices  so  that  the  average 


Table  17 


COMMODITY  PRICE  INDEX  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  BUYING 
POWER  OF  MONEY  EXPENDED  FOR  CERTAIN  ITEMS  OF 
SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1854  TO  1860 


Year 

* Index  of 
Commodity 
Prices 

Amour i 
Per  P 
Support 

t Raised 
upil  for 

Teachers’ 

Wages 

UJ  OC/IUl/Io 

Current  Dollars 

185 If.  Dollars 

Current 

Dollars 

185  Jr 
Dollars 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1854-55 

100 

$7.54 

$7.54 

$41.45 

$17.29 

$41.45 

$17.29 

1855-56 

104 

7.73 

7.43 

43.05 

18.52 

41.39 

17.81 

1856-57 

106.9 

8.31 

7.77 

46.63 

19.17 

43.99 

17.93 

1857-58 

108.5 

8 . 12 

7.48 

49.87 

19.63 

45.96 

18.09 

1858-59 

107.8 

8.51 

7.89 

48.90 

19.02 

45.36 

17.64 

1859-60 

98.0 

8.47 

8.64 

50  56 

19.98 

51.59 

20.39 

*From  King,  Willford  I,  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  p.  198, 
Table  XXXVIII.  Based  on  Senate  Report  1394,  Part  I.  1893.  It  was  adjusted  to  1890 
as  a base.  I have  used  1854  as  100  but  the  relationships  are  those  of  the  original  report. 
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teacher  in  1859-60  was  much  better  paid  than  he  had  been 
five  years  earlier. 

In  order  that  the  trends  in  school  support  for  individual 
towns  and  cities  might  be  observed,  the  growth  in  population 
and  the  amounts  raised  for  support  of  schools  were  ascertained 
for  the  same  places  as  were  selected  for  similar  study  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  This  information  is  presented  in  Tables 
18  and  19.  The  statistics  for  Boston  are  given  in  more  detail 
in  Table  20. 


Table  18 

AMOUNTS  OF  MONEY  RAISED  BY  TAXES  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  ONLY  WAGES  OF  TEACHERS,  BOARD 
AND  FUEL,  IN  SIX  MASSACHUSETTS  TOWNS  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1854-55  TO  1859-60 


Year 

Andover 

Fall  River 

Haverhill 

Lowell 

Springfield 

Worcester 

1854-55 

$2,500 

$13,500 

$6,000 

$50,000 

$15,240 

$22,000 

1855-56 

3,500 

14,000 

7,000 

51,000 

16,451 

29,063 

1856-57 

3,500 

15,000 

8,000 

51,000 

17,000 

24,700 

1857-58 

3,500 

15,500 

8,500 

48,000 

18,000 

30,000 

1858-59 

3,500 

15,500 

8,500 

50,000 

18,000 

29,667 

1859-60 
% Increase 

3,500 

15,500 

9,000 

47,000 

18,000 

31,250 

1855  to  1860 

40. 

14.8 

50.0 

—6.0 

18.1 

42.0 

From  Abstracts  of  Massachusetts  School  Returns  for  years  1855  to  1860. 


Table  19 

POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  STATE  CENSUS  OF  1855  AND  UNITED 
STATES  CENSUS  OF  1860.  SIX  MASSACHUSETTS  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 


Year 

Andover 

Fall  River 

Haverhill 

Lowell 

Springfield 

Worcester 

1855 

4,810 

12,680 

7,932 

37,553 

13,788 

22,286 

1860 

4,765 

14,026 

9,995 

36,827 

15,199 

24,960 

% Gain 

0.9 

10.6 

26.0 

—1.9 

10.2 

12.0 

Table  20 

EXPENSES  OF  THE 

BOSTON 

PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, 

EXCLUSIVE  OF 

BUILDINGS 

FOR  THE  YEARS 

1854-55  TO 

1859-60 

Year 

Number  of 

Salaries 

Rate  Per 

Incidental 

Rate  Per 

Total  Rate 

Scholars 

of  Teachers 

Scholar 

Expenses 

Scholar 

Per  Scholar 

1854-55 

23,529 

$223,025 

$ 9.48 

$67,977 

$2.89 

$12.37 

1855-56 

23,778 

224,025 

9.42 

67,850 

2.85 

12.27 

1856-57 

24,288 

238,444 

9.82 

70,151 

2.89 

12.71 

1857-58 

24,994 

258,909 

10.36 

87,489 

3.50 

13.86 

1858-59 

25,491 

271,237 

10.64 

50,212 

1.97 

12.61 

1859-60 
% Increase 

25,328 

277,683 

10.96 

95,982 

3.79 

14.75 

1855  to  1860 

7.6 

24.5 

15.6 

41.2 

31.1 

19.2 
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As  was  the  case  for  the  depression  of  1837,  the  trends  in 
amounts  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  by  public  taxation 
were  distinctly  upward  during  this  period.  In  all  of  the  towns 
shown  in  the  tables  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  school  support 
exceeded  by  a considerable  margin  the  per  cent  of  increase 
in  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Lowell  which 
reduced  its  support  more  than  its  total  population  decreased. 
In  Boston  the  expenditures  were  greater  per  pupil  in  every 
year  following  1855  than  they  were  for  that  year. 

In  addition  to  the  gains  made  in  the  amount  of  financial 
support  given  to  the  public  schools  there  was  a continuation 
of  the  movement  to  extend  the  range  of  the  schools  upward. 
Inglis  found  that  between  the  years  1854  and  1860,  31  differ- 
ent towns  established  high  schools.6  In  1857  the  legislature 
authorized  the  establishment  and  support  of  adult  schools  by 
the  towns  and  the  Board  of  Education  reported  that  the  act 
“has  been  practically  regarded  in  some  towns.”  It  then  went  on 
to  say 

“The  present  season,  unfavorable  in  some  aspects,  appears 
to  be  adapted  for  such  occupation  among  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who,  by  the  depression  of  business  are,  to  a great 
extent,  destitute  of  employment.  This  enforced  leisure  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  for  the  future,  wherever  towns  are 
disposed  to  sustain  the  increased  care  and  expense  of  such 
schools.”7 

The  year  1858  saw  some  more  child  labor  legislation8  and  in 
1859  the  legislature  required  that  the  school  year  be  not  less 
than  six  months.9  In  1856  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was 
established  at  Lancaster.10 

Summarizing,  it  can  be  said  that  the  period  under  con- 
sideration was  one  of  increased  school  support  and  expansion 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  although  commodity 
prices  rose  considerably  during  some  of  the  years  and  popula- 
tion grew  throughout  the  period,  the  amount  of  money  raised 
by  taxes  for  schools  kept  ahead  of  the  increases  in  these  fac- 
tors. 

6Inglis,  Rise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachusetts,  pp.  42-44. 

'‘Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  December 
30,  1857,  p.  31. 

s Martin,  Geo.  Henry,  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  System,  p. 
216. 

9 Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  for 
year  ending  November  30,  1929.  Part  I. 

10  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
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Connecticut 

The  state  school  statistics  for  Connecticut  indicate  that  the 
trends  in  financial  support  were  very  similar  to  those  for  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  last  half  of  the  decade  preceding  the  war 
in  the  South.  Table  21  contains  the  information.  It  shows 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  from  all  sources  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  was  $349,997  for  the  year  1855  and 
$398,181  in  1860,  an  increase  of  13.8  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  number  of  children  enumerated  between  the 
ages  of  4 and  16  had  increased  only  about  8 per  cent.  Con- 
sequently the  amount  of  money  raised  per  child  rose  from 
$3.47  in  1855  to  $3.67  in  1860.  The  amounts  expended  for 


Table  21 

CONNECTICUT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1855 
TO  I860,  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  AGE,  TEACHERS’  WAGES, 
EXPENDITURES  AND  VALUATION  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY 


Year  Ending 
Sept. 

Number  of 
Children 
k to  16 

Average  Wages  of 
Teachers  Including 
Board  Per  Month 

Amount 
Expended 
for  School 
Houses 

Amount  of  Money 
Raised  for  Schools  by 
Local  Taxation 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per  Child 

1855 

100,820 

$28.75 

$17 . 25 

$138,267 

$109,616 

$1.09 

1856 

100,545 

29.00 

17.25 

— 

121,441 

1.21 

1857 

101,731 

30.00 

16.00 

122,337 

124,074 

1.22 

1858 

103,103 

30.84 

16.66 

86,868 

146,149 

1.42 

1859 

105,464 

30.05 

16.59 

69,770 

156,761 

1.49 

1860 

108,389 

31 . 20 

17.34 

84,806 

162,500 

1.50 

% Increase 

for  5 years 

7.5 

8.5 

0.5 

—38.7 

48.2 

37.6 

Table  21 — ( continued ) 

Year 

Income  for  Schools 
from  All  Sources  In-  Income  Per 
eluding  Rate  Bills  Child 

arid  Permanent  Funds  Enumerated 

Town  Grand  List  for 
Income  from  Assessment  of  Taxes 
State  School  for  Calendar  Year 
Fund  Preceding 

1855 

$349,997 

$3.47 

$147,215 

$6,819,191 

1856 

352,753 

3.51 

149,985 

7,012,937 

1857 

358,235 

3.52 

142,423 

7,144,066 

1858 

394,315 

3.82 

134,033 

7,165,657 

1859 

387,998 

3.68 

131,830 

7,199,423 

1860 

398,181 

3.67 

124,647 

7,479,302 

% Increase 

for  5 yrs. 

13.8 

5.8 

—15.3 

9.7 

Material  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut 
for  the  years  1855  to  1860  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  year  1867.  Grand  List  figures  from  the  Report  of  the  Tax  Commis- 
sioner for  1925  and  1926,  p.  75  ff.  Table  2. 
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new  school  houses  and  for  repairs  of  others  show  a decline 
from  1855  through  1859.  The  average  wages  of  male  teach- 
ers increased  throughout  the  period  but  not  rapidly  enough 
to  offset  the  rise  in  the  price  level  for  it  was  not  until  1859-60 
that  the  salary  was  worth  as  much  as  it  had  been  in  1855.  For 
some  reason  that  remains  unexplained  the  wages  for  women 
teachers  declined  from  $17.25  in  1854-55  to  $16.00  in  1856-57 
and  did  not  fully  recover  until  1860  when  they  stood  at  $17.34. 
In  the  latter  year  the  women  teachers  gained  by  a money 
increase  in  salaries  at  the  same  time  that  they  received  the 
benefit  from  the  fall  in  prices. 

The  willingness  of  the  people  of  the  state  to  assume  greater 
tax  burdens  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  during 
these  years  is  shown  in  two  ways.  First,  the  percentage 
which  local  taxes  were  of  the  whole  income  for  schools  in- 
creased while  the  percentage  which  the  state  school  fund 
revenue  was  of  the  whole  decreased  during  the  period.  Second, 
while  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxes  for  schools  gained  48.2 
per  cent  the  amount  of  the  grand  list  on  which  the  taxes  had  to 
be  raised  increased  only  9.7  per  cent  so  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion must  have  shown  a material  advance. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  support  given  to  the  public  schools 
of  Connecticut  seems  to  have  grown  during  the  years  of  de- 
pression and  business  uncertainty  of  the  fifties. 

Rhode  Island 

The  figures  in  Table  22  show  that  the  total  amount  of  school 
money  derived  from  all  sources  increased  from  $138,613  in 
1855  to  $168,365  in  1860,  an  increase  of  21.4  per  cent  for  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  middle  years  of  the  period  the 
school  income  had  risen  to  the  high  mark  of  $190,969.  As 
was  the  case  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Connecticut,  the  in- 
crease in  school  support  was  due  to  greater  local  taxation  for 
the  money  from  this  source  increased  by  more  than  50  per 
cent  during  these  years  while  the  state  apportionment  re- 
mained practically  the  same.  The  expenditures  for  school 
buildings  trebled  in  the  years  from  1855  to  1858  but  fell  off 
sharply  in  the  school  year  that  began  in  the  last  half  year  of 
the  depression.  A quick  recovery  was  made  the  following 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  data  on  teachers’  salaries  were 
poorly  reported,  consequently  averages  for  the  state  were 
given  for  only  the  first  two  years  of  the  period. 
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Table  22 

RHODE  ISLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1855  TO  1860  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Total  Amount 
Money  School  Monies 

Y ear  Ending  Average  Raised  by  from  All 

May  1 Attendance  Town  Taxes  Sources 


Total  Amount 
Money  Re- 
ceived Per 
Expenditures  Pupil  in 
for  School  Average 
Buildings  Attendance 


1855 

18,988 

$ 62,565 

$138,613 

$16,002 

$7.30 

1856 

19,330 

79,740 

151,843 

33,085 

7.86 

1857 

18,856 

98,212 

172,415 

32,518 

9.14 

1858 

20,372 

107,021 

190,969 

48,085 

9.37 

1859 

91,284 

162,687 

12,457 

1860 

95,873 

168,365 

34,729 

% Increase 

1855  to  1860 

53.2 

21.4 

117.0 

Statistics  for  years  1855  through  1858  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools  for  those  years.  Figures  for  1859  and  1860  from  Carroll,  Public 
Education  in  Rhode  Island. 


Maine 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  Maine  tell  us  that  this  was  a period  of  increased 
school  support  for  that  state.  Table  23  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  4 and  21  enumerated  was 
larger  by  only  2.2  per  cent  in  1860  than  in  1855  whereas  the 
increase  in  the  mean  average  attendance  at  the  summer  and 


Table  23 

MAINE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1855  TO  1860 
SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS’  WAGES  AND  AMOUNTS 
RAISED  FOR  SUPPORT 


Average  Wages  of 

Mean  Teachers,  Exclu-  Receipts  for  Support  of  Schools 

Average  sive  of  Board  — — 

Attendance — ■ — — Amount  of 


Year  Number  of  in  Summer  Women  Taxes  Per  Received 


Children 
k to  21 

and  Winter 
Schools 

Men 

Per  M. 

Per 

Week 

Raised  by 
Taxes 

Pupil  in 
Attendance 

from  the 
State 

1855 

238,248 

92,198 

$20.57 

$1.90 

$333,020 

$3.61 

1856 

241,097 

107,226 

21.96 

2.11 

386,439 

3.60 

$66,619 

1857 

240,760 

108,044 

22.21 

2. 10 

401,603 

3.72 

77,960 

1858 

240,739 

111,028 

21 . 86 

2. 13 

402,761 

3.63 

82,698 

1859 

239,796 

109,429 

21.15 

2.04 

405,064 

3.70 

80,295 

1860 

243,376 

110,679 

21.31 

2.03 

405,337 

3.66 

76,979 

% Increase 
for  period 

2.2 

20.0 

3.6 

6.8 

21.6 

1.4 

16.6 

Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the 
years  1855  to  1860. 
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winter  schools  was  20  per  cent.  The  amount  of  money  raised 
by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  advanced  by  21.6  per  cent, 
however,  so  that  the  amount  raised  per  pupil  in  average  at- 
tendance rose  from  $3.61  in  1855  to  $3.66  in  1860.  Teachers’ 
wages  moved  up  slightly  through  the  period  but  the  advance 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  made  the  gains  more  apparent 
than  real  until  the  school  year  1859-60  when  the  wages  of  men 
teachers  were  3.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1855  and  those  of 
women  teachers  were  6.8  per  cent  higher  and  the  index  of  com- 
modity prices  was  2 per  cent  lower  than  in  1855. 

New  Hampshire 

The  story  of  school  support  in  New  Hampshire  for  these 
years  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  other  New  England  states. 
The  figures  in  Table  24  tell  that  story.  The  totals  and  aver- 
ages for  the  state  were  not  given  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  1856-57,  hence  their  omission  from  the  table.  The 
wages  of  teachers  for  the  first  two  years  shown  were  reported 
exclusive  of  board  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  that 
item  for  those  years.  The  value  of  board  for  women  was 
estimated  at  one  half  the  cost  of  living  for  a small  family, 
found  by  Burgess  to  have  been  $8.00  per  week  in  1855. 11  The 
value  of  board  for  men  was  placed  at  $5.00  per  wreek  or  $1 
more  than  that  for  women. 


Table  24 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1855  TO  1860  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS’  WAGES  AND 
AMOUNTS  RAISED  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Year 

Average 
Attendance 
of  Scholars 

Teachers’  Average 
Monthly  Wages, 
Including  Board 

Amount 

Appropriations  for 
Public  Schools,  All 
Sources 

by  Town 

Totals 

Per  Scholar 
in  Average 
Attendance 

Males 

Females 

Schools 

1854-55 

48,310 

$22 . 38 

$11.83 

$186,548 

$231,435 

$4.79 

1855-56 

52,341 

23.45 

12.42 

212,346 

264,028 

5.04 

1856-57 

— F 

igures  for  state  not  given — 

1857-58 

53,227 

26.31 

14.74 

163,815 

233,888 

4.39 

1858-59 

55,606 

25.30 

14.15 

215,465 

282,842 

5.09 

1859-60 

54,623 

25 . 65 

14  12 

216,181 

332,227 

6.08 

% Increase 

for  period 

13.1 

14.3 

20.3 

15.9 

43.6 

26.9 

Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  upon  the  Common  Schools  of  New  Hampshire 
for  the  years  1855  to  1860.  Value  of  board  for  years  1854-55  and  1855-56,  estimated. 


11  Burgess,  W.  Randolph,  Trends  of  School  Costs,  p.  54.  Table  7. 
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The  average  attendance  of  scholars  gained  13.1  per  cent 
from  1854-55  to  1859-60  but  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  schools  rose  from  $231,435  to  $332,227,  a gain  of  43.6  per 
cent.  The  amount  appropriated  per  pupil  in  average  attend- 
ance made  a gain  of  26.9  per  cent  going  from  $4.79  to  $6.08. 
The  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  increased  15.9  per  cent. 
Teachers’  wages  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  com- 
modity prices  so  that  at  the  turn  of  the  decade  men’s  wages 
were  14.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1854-55  and  women’s  wages 
were  20.3  per  cent  higher  while  the  price  index  was  down  two 
points.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  wages  reached  their 
highest  point  in  the  year  1857-58  when  panic  and  depression 
were  pronounced,  but  total  appropriations  were  almost  as  low 
that  year  as  they  had  been  in  1854-55  and  much  lower  than 
in  any  other  year.  The  remarkable  increase  in  apropriations 
for  the  two  years  following  might  indicate  that  the  payment 
of  many  bills  was  deferred. 

Vermont 

The  reports  for  Vermont,  the  last  of  the  New  England 
states,  were  too  meagre  and  incomplete  for  this  period  to  en- 
able one  to  present  a satisfactory  account  of  the  support  of  the 
public  schools.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Vermont  Board  of  Education,  issued  for  the  year  1857,  gave 
the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  as  $16.92  per  month;  in 
1860  the  report  showed  that  they  had  increased  to  $17.44.  The 
wages  of  women  teachers  had  advanced  from  $7.64  to  $7.80. 
The  total  cost  of  district  schools  was  placed  at  $297,812  in 
1857  and  at  $341,526  in  1860.  The  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4 and  18  years  was  reported  as  95,602  in 
1857  and  as  89,697  in  1860  but  there  was  probably  no  such 
decline  in  the  population  of  this  age  group.  From  these  bits  of 
information  it  would  seem  that  the  trends  in  expenditures  for 
the  public  schools  were  upward  in  Vermont  during  the  years 
of  the  depression  but  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to  warrant  a 
definite  generalization. 


New  York 

In  1854  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  created  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ex-officio  position  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
which  had  been  filled  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  change 
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in  administration  brought  about  some  improvements  in  the 
reporting  of  state  school  statistics  but  it  was  not  until  1856 
that  the  annual  reports  contained  information  on  expenditures 
satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  comparing  one  year  with  an- 
other. In  1858  the  time  for  beginning  the  school  year  was 
changed  so  that  no  comparisons  can  be  made  with  that  year. 
For  these  reasons  Table  25  contains  the  public  school  statistics 


Table  25 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  TAX  STATISTICS  FOR  TIIE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK,  1856-00,  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  EXPENDITURES, 
VALUATION  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  AND  TAXES 
FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES 


Whole  Amount  Expended  for  Schools 

Year 

Number  of  Repairing 
Children  and  Building 
Attending  School 

Public  Schools  Houses 

Per 

Total  Pupil 

in  the 
State 

Per 

Per  Pupil  in 

Pupil  Rural 

in  Cities  Districts 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

% Increase 
1856  to  1860 

832,735 

842,137 

851,533 

867,388 

4.2 

$746,092 

765,527 

724,293 

652,292 

—12.6 

$3,323,050  $3.99 

3,653,995  4.34 

3,664,618  4.30 

3,744,247  4 . 32 

12.7  8.3 

$6.60  $3.01 

7.28  3.20 

6.81  3.26 

6.68  3.26 

1.2  8.3 

Table  25— 

-( continued ) 

Year 

School  Money 
Apportioned  by 
State  Supt. 

Aggregate 
Valuation 
Taxable  Property 

Total  State,  Town, 
County  Taxes  for 
General  Purposes 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

% Increase  1856  to  1860 

$1,110,317 

1,371,779 

1,432,133 

1,373,712 

1,315,815 

18.5 

$1,428,640,066 

1,431,448,784 

1,402,452,299 

1,413,774,368 

1,440,550,836 

0.8 

$12,743,180 

15,166,310 

15,426,593 

16,353,301 

18,956,024 

48.8 

Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Nos.  3 to  7 for  the  years  1856  to  1861,  and  the  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  1930,  p.  535  ff. 


for  only  four  of  the  years  of  business  turmoil.  The  informa- 
tion presented  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  public  schools 
were  constantly  receiving  a greater  volume  of  support  from 
the  people  of  the  state.  During  a period  in  which  the  aggre- 
gate valuation  of  taxable  property  showed  a total  increase  of 
less  than  one  per  cent  the  whole  amount  of  money  raised  and 
expended  for  school  purposes  increased  12.7  per  cent,  going 
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from  $3,323,050  in  1856  to  $3,744,247  in  1860.  As  was  the 
case  of  the  depression  years  following  1837,  however,  the 
per  cent  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  for  all 
purposes  of  government  was  even  greater  than  that  for 
schools.  The  total  taxes  collected  for  state,  town,  and  county 
purposes  equalled  $12,743,180  in  1856  and  $18,956,024  in 
1860,  a jump  of  48.8  per  cent.  This  increase  was  uninter- 
rupted in  spite  of  the  sharp  falling  off  in  the  valuation  of 
property  in  the  depression  year  of  1858. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  was 
832,735  in  1856  and  867,388  in  1860.  This  was  a gain  of  only 
4.2  per  cent,  whereas  the  increase  in  the  amount  spent  for 
schools  was,  as  indicated  above,  nearly  13  per  cent.  The  whole 
amount  raised  per  pupil  was,  therefore,  8.3  per  cent  more  in 
1860  than  in  1856.  The  average  salaries  paid  teachers  were 
not  reported  for  these  years  so  that  no  comparisons  can  be 
made  for  that  factor.  The  outlays  for  school  houses  and  sites 
show  that  there  must  have  been  a considerable  amount  of 
building  activity  throughout  the  period.  Like  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  New  York  made  marked  gains  in  school  support 
during  the  turbulent  five  years  at  the  close  of  the  decade  of 
the  fifties  when  the  problems  of  business  and  national  politics 
were  much  under  consideration. 

New  Jersey 

According  to  the  figures  presented  in  Table  26  the  depres- 
sion years  were  years  of  progress  for  the  schools  of  New  Jer- 
sey. While  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  18 
years  increased  14.3  per  cent  from  1854  to  1860  the  whole 
number  of  children  attending  school  increased  more  than  20 
per  cent.  Aside  from  the  money  raised  for  school  houses, 
the  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  went  from 
$210,023  in  1854  to  $353,251,  an  advance  of  68.2  per  cent.  The 
total  amount  appropriated  for  school  purposes  gained  28.2 
per  cent.  The  total  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  school  sup- 
port per  pupil  increased  40  per  cent.  Teachers’  salaries  made 
steady  gains  until  1859  when  the  income  for  women  teachers 
dropped  somewhat.  The  next  year  men’s  salaries  followed 
in  the  decline,  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  returns  for 
men  were  12.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1854  and  those  for 
women  were  13.3  per  cent  higher.  The  amount  of  aid  distributed 
by  the  state  remained  at  $80,000  throughout  the  period.  When 
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Table  26 

NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1851 
TO  1860  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS’  SALARIES, 
AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year  Ending 
Dec.  15 

Number  of 
Children 
in  School 

Salary  of  Teachers  A 
Per  Year 

mount  Raised  Raised  by 
by  Tax  for  Tax  Per  Amount  Raised 

Support  of  Pupil  for  in  Addition 
Schools  Support  for  School  Houses 

Male 

Female 

1854 

105,040 

$347 

$203 

$210,023 

$2.00 

$ 44,926 

1855 

114,923 

355 

216 

256,255 

2.23 

90,440 

1856 

125,035 

361 

229 

279,989 

2.24 

105,021 

1857 

129,720 

390 

237 

317,185 

2.45 

54,240 

1858 

133,543 

393 

237 

338,160 

2.53 

61,519 

1859 

131,748 

398 

234 

353,275 

2.68 

55,660 

1860 

126,331 

391 

230 

353,251 

2.80 

46,844 

% Increase 

1854  to  1860 

20.3 

12.7 

13.3 

68.2 

40.0 

4.3 

Table  26 — ( continued ) 


Total  Amount  Appro- 

Year  priated  for  School  Amount  Appropriated 

Purposes  Per  Pupil  Attending 


1854 

$388,572 

$3.70 

1855 

475,169 

4.13 

1856 

514,248 

4.11 

1857 

503,929 

3.88 

1858 

526,572 

3.94 

1859 

539,532 

4.10 

1860 

536,882 

4.25 

% Increase 

1854  to  1860 

38.2 

14.9 

Prepared  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 

for  the  years  1854  to  1860. 


it  is  remembered  that  20  years  earlier  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey  were  said  to  have  been  in  deplorable  condition,  in  spite 
of  several  years  of  agitation  for  improvement,  the  gains  for 
this  period  seem  remarkable. 


Pennsylvania 

The  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  received  a steadily  in- 
creasing volume  of  support  throughout  the  six-year  period 
that  began  in  the  summer  of  1854,  So  far  as  can  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  the  school  statistics  for  the  state  as  a 
unit  there  was  no  faltering  in  the  advance  of  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education  because  of  the  panic  or  the  ensuing  depression. 
Table  27  shows  that  every  year  the  total  expenditures 
increased  more  rapidly  than  did  the  school  enrollment.  Com- 
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paring  the  school  year  1854-55  with  the  year  1859-60,  the 
enrollment  for  the  latter  was  only  1.6  per  cent  greater  than  in 
the  former  year  but  the  total  expenditures  had  grown  from 
$1,418,154  to  $2,100,574,  a gain  of  48.1  per  cent.  The  total 
expenditures  per  pupil  were  45.9  per  cent  higher  in  the  last 
year  of  the  period  than  in  1854-55.  The  school  tax  levies  rose 
43.9  per  cent  and  the  amounts  received  by  the  districts  from 
the  state  appropriations  increased  21.3  per  cent.  The  build- 
ing programs  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  without  inter- 
ruption, the  amounts  expended  for  the  purpose  having  grown 
larger  each  year  until  1860.  The  salaries  of  teachers  also  made 
considerable  gains,  those  of  men  being  8.6  per  cent  higher  in 
1859-60  than  in  1854-55  and  those  of  women  being  21.6  per 
cent  higher.  All  of  these  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 


North  Carolina 

Calvin  H.  Wiley,  the  great  educational  leader  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  engaged  in  the  tremendous  task  of  arousing  the 
people  of  his  state  to  the  need  for  free  public  education  during 
the  entire  decade  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  war  between  the 
states.  Having  been  chosen  as  the  first  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  he  carried  on  the  battle  in  the  same  vigor- 
ous manner  as  Horace  Mann  had  carried  on  his  in  Massachu- 
setts 20  years  earlier.  The  success  which  attended  his  efforts 
is  partially  told  in  the  figures  showing  the  expenditures  for 
schools  for  these  years.  In  his  Fifth  Annual  Report,  Mr. 
Wiley  wrote 

“While  nearly  every  other  business  has  felt  the  blight  of  the 
recent  monetary  troubles,  this  enterprise  has  not  been  sensi- 
bly disturbed — and  amid  the  general  gloom  which  so  lately 
has  enveloped  public  and  private  affairs,  scarcely  a passing 
shadow  was  thrown  upon  its  prospects. 

“Indeed  I cannot  discover  that  our  Common  School  System 
suffered  at  all,  in  its  actual  operations,  or  in  its  hopes  of  the 
future,  by  the  late  widespread  financial  disasters;  on  the  con- 
trary it  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  a stronger  hold  on  the 
public  confidence  by  the  contrast  which  the  stability  of  its  re- 
sources and  the  certainty  of  its  operations  have  presented  to 
the  fluctuations  and  embarrassments  of  all  other  interests. 

“These  fluctuations  and  embarrassments  have  also  moder- 
ated the  desires  of  the  community,  and  developed  a disposition 
to  make  sober,  practical  and  economical  calculations ; and  such 
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a disposition  cannot  fail  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  a system 
by  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  can  be  instructed  at  less 
expense  to  each  individual  than  by  any  other  plan  that  can 
be  devised.”12 

Table  28  shows  that  Mr.  Wiley  was  quite  accurate  in  his 
estimate  of  the  effects  of  the  depression  on  the  schools  for 
although  there  was  a falling  off  in  the  total  amount  paid  for 
schools  from  the  high  point  of  1857,  the  figure  did  not  again 
drop  to  the  mark  of  1854  and  in  only  one  year  did  it  drop  be- 
low the  amount  spent  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1856.  In  1860 
the  total  had  reached  a new  high  point  that  was  21  per  cent 
above  that  of  1854.  Local  taxes  had  increased  by  a like  per- 
centage. The  information  regarding  attendance  and  teachers’ 
salaries  was  not  available  for  the  years  preceding  1857  but 
the  attendance  in  1860  was  much  greater  than  in  1857  and 
since  this  was  a period  of  development  it  was  probably  much 
greater  than  in  1854. 


Table  28 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1854  TO  1860  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES,  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

N u mber 
Attending 
School  as  Par 
as  Reported 

Average 
Salary  of 
Teachers 
Per  Month 

Disbursements 
from  State 
Literary  Fund 
for  Schools 

Local 

Taxes 

Total  Paid 
for  Schools 

1854 

$153,737 

$76,868 

$230,605 

1855 

82,689 

41,344 

124,033 

1856 

177,479 

88,740 

266,219 

1857 

97,644 

180,751 

90,376 

271,127 

1858 

102,287 

$23.62 

179,087 

89,544 

268,631 

1859 

108,938 

28.00 

172,052 

86,026 

258,078 

1860 

105,048 

26.00 

186,054 

93,027 

279,081 

% Increase  1854  to  1860 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

Prepared  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  years 
1857  to  1860  and  from  Knight,  Edgar  W.,  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina,  p.  98. 


Ohio 

Beyond  the  Alleghanies  the  progress  of  the  public  schools 
seems  to  have  been  much  like  that  of  the  eastern  section  of 
the  nation.  In  Ohio  the  number  of  persons  of  the  ages  from 
5 to  21  enumerated  was  8.8  per  cent  larger  in  1860  than  in 
1855  but  the  number  in  average  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  increased  28.4  per  cent  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 


12  Fifth  Annual  Report,  pp.  2-3. 
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total  expenditures  for  schools,  not  including  those  for  build- 
ings, made  a gain  of  59.8  per  cent.  When  the  building  costs 
are  included  the  expenditures  for  1860  stand  46.8  per  cent 
higher  than  those  for  1855.  The  average  monthly  salary  of 
male  common  school  teachers  advanced  11.2  per  cent  and  those 
for  women  teachers  gained  14.4  per  cent  in  the  five-year 
period.  The  figures  in  Table  29  show  that  the  average  sala- 
ries of  women  teachers  were  much  lower  in  1858  than  in  any 
other  year.  Since  the  salaries  of  men  teachers  advanced  that 
year  and  since  the  total  expenses  of  instruction  also  advanced, 
this  apparent  decline  in  women  teachers’  salaries  may  have 
been  due  to  incomplete  reporting  on  that  item.  The  depres- 
sion year  of  1858  saw  a big  jump  in  the  expenditures  for 
buildings.  This  development  continued  at  a high  level  for  the 
next  two  years  and  appears  to  have  been  a helpful  factor  in 
relieving  the  industrial  sluggishness  of  the  period.  All  in  all 
the  years  from  1855  to  1860  were  years  of  increasing  support 
of  the  public  schools. 


Table  29 


OHIO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1855  TO  1860 
SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS’  SALARIES,  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Daily  At- 
tendance 

Average  Monthly 
Salaries  Common 
School  Teachers 

Total  Ex- 
pense for  Exp.  for 
Instruction  Buildings, 
and  Repairs, 

Incidentals  Sites 

Expenditures  for  All 
Purposes 

Total 

Per 

Pupil 

Males 

Females 

1855 

315,851 

$25.02 

$14.20 

$1,442,187 

$438,602 

$1,880,789 

$5 . 95 

1856 

322,643 

26.70 

15.63 

1,647,910 

374,547 

2,082,457 

6.45 

1857 

350,867 

27.71 

16.22 

2,006,877 

293,040 

2,229,917 

6 . 55 

1858 

352,145 

27.88 

12.95 

2,229,757 

510,080 

2,739,837 

7.78 

1859 

350,399 

27.82 

16.29 

2,159,726 

422,348 

2,582,074 

7.37 

1860 

405,592 

27.81 

16.25 

2,303,186 

457,642 

2,760,828 

6.81 

% Increase 

1855  to  1860 

28.4 

11.2 

14.4 

59.8 

4.3 

46.8 

14.5 

Compiled  from  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio 
for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1877,  pp.  223-228. 


Illinois 

A little  farther  to  the  west  the  people  of  Illinois  were  also 
increasing  their  financial  support  of  the  schools.  The  popula- 
tion was  growing  rapidly  but  the  expenditures  for  the  schools 
grew  even  faster.  While  the  number  of  children  in  attendance 
increased  51.2  per  cent  the  whole  amount  expended  for  school 
purposes  increased  145.3  per  cent  and  the  amount  raised  by 
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special  district  taxes  went  up  270  per  cent.  These  increased 
taxes  were  assessed  on  a property  valuation  that  rose  only 
4.9  per  cent  in  1860  above  the  figure  for  1856.  The  inflation 
in  land  values  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  is 
reflected  in  the  unusually  high  valuation  for  the  year  1857. 

The  teachers  of  Illinois  did  not  fare  so  well  during  the  period 
as  did  the  teachers  of  the  other  states  studied,  according  to 
the  official  reports,  for  salaries  were  lower  in  1860  than  in 
any  of  the  other  years  reported  in  Table  30.  Referring  to  the 
drop  in  wages  from  1858,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction said,  in  the  report  for  1859-60, 

“The  decline,  though  slight,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
cause  is  found,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  financial  depression, 
which  began  with  the  administration  of  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor, and  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  carrying 
down  the  average  monthly  salaries  of  male  teachers  from 
$45.33,  in  1856  to  $29.66  in  1858,  and  $28.82  in  1860 — and  of 
female  teachers  from  $27.10  to  $19.48  and  $18.80.  Salaries 
are  usually  the  last  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  general  financial 
and  business  prosperity,  and  the  first  to  suffer  from  monetary 
panics  and  commercial  depression.”13 

That  the  decline  from  1857  on  was  due  to  the  panic  is  prob- 
ably very  near  the  truth  but  that  the  sudden  drop  from  1856 
to  1857  was  due  to  that  seems  hardly  possible  as  the  boom  was 
still  going  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  schools  for  that  year  increased  by  more  than  half 
a million  over  1856.  The  figures  on  salaries  for  1856  may  have 
been  based  on  a small  number  of  returns  on  that  item  with  the 
resulting  high  figures  for  averages,  and  the  new  schools  prob- 
ably employed  cheaper  teachers  thus  making  a wide  difference 
in  the  averages  for  the  two  years. 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  apportioned  from  the  State  Com- 
mon School  Fund  in  1859  and  1860  from  the  high  level  of  1857 
was  due  to  the  decline  in  the  assessed  value  of  property,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Superintendent.14 

Except  for  the  lowered  averages  for  teachers’  salaries, 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
those  teaching  from  9,321  in  1856  to  14,708  in  1860,  the  statis- 
tics indicate  that  the  schools  of  Illinois  prospered  and  ex- 
panded during  this  period. 

13  Third  Biennial  Report  foi-  1859-60,  p.  18. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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Michigan 

In  1855  Michigan  was  still  one  of  the  younger  states  but 
its  public  school  system  had  been  in  operation  from  the  time 
it  entered  the  Union  in  1837.  Having  been  inaugurated  dur- 
ing the  hard  times  that  followed  the  Panic  of  1837  the  system 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  well  equipped  to  weather  a second 
severe  depression.  When  the  period  from  1855  to  1860  is 
taken  as  a whole,  the  gains  for  the  schools  stand  out  clearly 
but  the  effects  of  the  financial  disorders  can  be  seen  in  the 
figures  for  1859.  In  his  report  for  that  year  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  said 

“The  money  items  of  1859  show  a falling  off  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  will  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  great  commercial  revulsions  of  the  fall  of 
1857,  which  so  severely  affected  all  classes  of  people,  and  all 
public  interests,  only  reach  the  reports  in  1859.  The  school 
taxes  of  1858  were  voted  in  September,  1857,  before  hard  times 
came  on,  while  the  provisions  for  the  Schools  of  1859  were 
made  in  September  of  1858,  while  the  country  was  still  de- 
pressed with  the  effects  of  the  crisis.”15 

In  the  same  year,  however,  that  the  voters  felt  compelled  to 
reduce  their  local  school  taxes,  their  legislature  doubled  the 
required  tax  by  raising  it  from  one  to  two  mills.10  The  results 
of  this  action  did  not,  of  course,  become  evident  until  1860 
when  the  total  amount  raised  for  schools  was  much  higher 
than  for  any  previous  year  and  47.7  per  cent  more  than  in 
1855.  Table  31  shows  that  the  number  of  children  attending 
the  schools  increased  35.6  per  cent,  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  56.5  per  cent,  and  the  amount  paid  for  wages  58.3 
per  cent.  Although  the  average  salaries  paid  were  not  re- 
ported it  would  appear  that  the  average  amount  paid  each 
teacher  was  very  slightly  higher  in  1860  than  in  1855.  By  the 
same  reasoning  the  amount  paid  each  teacher  in  1859  was 
somewhat  lower  than  for  the  year  preceding.  The  panic 
seems  to  have  hit  the  rate  bill  system  a severe  blow  for  the 
amounts  raised  from  that  source  diminished  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year  after  the  high  point  of  1857  had  been  reached,  in 
1860  the  income  from  “rates”  was  19.6  per  cent  lower  than 
in  1855.  All  things  considered  the  public  schools  of  Michigan 
made  substantial  progress  during  these  years. 

15  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1857, 
p.  21. 

10  See  same  and  following  report. 
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Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  entered  the  Union  as  a state  in  1848  and  by  1855 
it  boasted  a population  of  552,109.  Five  years  later  it  had 
raised  that  to  777,771,  a gain  of  40.9  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period  the  number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages 
of  4 and  20  was  reported  to  have  increased  55.3  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  equalized  valuation  of  property  rose  from  $87,- 
500,000  to  $184,063,000,  or  110.4  per  cent,  and  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  state  treasury  increased  from  $527,840  to  $713,- 
853,  an  advance  of  35.2  per  cent.17  Great  as  these  gains 
were,  the  gains  for  the  schools  were  greater  as  Table  32  shows. 
The  whole  number  of  children  that  attended  school  was  58.7 
per  cent  greater  in  1860  than  in  1855,  the  amount  of  the  state 
apportionment  was  36.2  per  cent  greater,  and  the  amount 
raised  by  tax  for  the  public  schools  was  346.6  per  cent  greater. 
The  number  of  days  that  the  schools  were  kept  increased  from 
84  to  136,  or  61.9  per  cent.  Men  teachers’  salaries  advanced 
6 per  cent  and  women  teachers’  salaries  26.6  per  cent  in  the 
five  year  period  although  higher  figures  had  been  reached  by 
the  men  in  1856  and  1858,  according  to  the  annual  reports  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Iowa 

Only  two  years  older  than  Wisconsin  was  Iowa  and  the 
accounts  of  school  support  during  the  years  1855  to  1860  read 
very  much  the  same  for  both  states.  As  many  items  in  the 
school  statistics  were  missing  for  the  year  1855  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  comparisons  with  1854.  In  the  latter  year 
the  number  of  persons  of  ages  5 to  21  was  reported  at  111,093 
and  in  1860  it  was  244,938,  a growth  of  120.5  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period  the  enrollment  in  the  schools  jumped  from 
44,115  to  167,869,  or  280.5  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the  annual 
state  apportionment  for  schools  increased  183.4  per  cent,  the 
total  expenditures  increased  437.8  per  cent,  and  the  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  enrolled  increased  41.7  per  cent.  The  unusually 
high  per  pupil  cost  that  appears  in  Table  33  for  1858  was  due 
to  the  unusually  small  number  reported  as  enrolled  for  that 
year.  The  cause  for  this  marked  discrepancy  from  other  years 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Teachers’  salaries  fluctuated  a great 

17  See  the  Annual  Reports,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  these  years. 
The  Governor’s  Message  of  January  10,  1861  gives  the  population  figures 
for  a number  of  years,  pp.  4-5. 
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deal  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  figures  given  in  the 
state  reports  but  in  1860  men’s  salaries  were  21.2  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1855  and  women’s  salaries  were  62.7  per  cent 
higher. 

The  effects  of  the  land  boom  of  1856  and  1857  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  high  valuations  of  property  for  those  years  and  the 
effects  of  deflation  are  evidenced  in  the  much  lower  valuations 
of  1858. 

In  the  latter  year  an  elaborate  school  law,  devised  by  Horace 
Mann  and  Amos  Dean,  who  had  been  chosen  as  a committee 
for  that  purpose,  was  enacted.  It  abolished  the  rate  bill  sys- 
tem, made  the  schools  free  to  all  white  children  from  5 to 
21,  established  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  gave  aid  to 
county  institutes,  authorized  county  high  schools,  and  made 
the  township  the  unit  of  school  organization.18  The  workings 
of  the  law  were  manifested  in  the  large  increases  in  enrol- 
ment, in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  the  amount  of  the  state 
apportionment,  and  in  the  total  expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses of  1859.  Like  the  older  states  of  the  East,  Iowa  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  its  school  system  and  accorded  it  greater 
support  during  the  trying  years  from  1854  till  the  eve  of  the 
war. 


Missouri 

Admitted  to  statehood  in  1821  Missouri  did  not  establish  a 
system  of  public  schools  until  1839,  a year  in  which  the  effects 
of  the  Panic  of  1837  were  still  being  felt.  The  system  was 
revised  and  improved  in  1853  and  continued  in  its  revised 
form  until  the  Civil  War  disrupted  it.19 

Such  statistics  as  were  available  are  presented  in  Table  34. 
They  indicate  that  the  years  of  depression  were  years  of 
growth  in  the  number  of  schools,  in  the  attendance  at  the 
schools,  and  in  the  amount  of  support  given.  Whereas  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  20  increased 
27.6  per  cent  the  number  taught  in  the  schools  increased 
75  per  cent  from  1856  to  1859.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
98  per  cent  larger  in  1859  than  in  1856  but  the  amount  paid 
them  was  only  82  per  cent  more  so  that  the  average  income 
per  person  was  somewhat  decreased.  The  amount  raised  for 

18  See  Dexter,  Edwin  G.,  A History  of  Education  in  the  United  States, 
p.  117. 

19  See  Phillips,  Claude  A.,  A History  of  Education  in  Missouri,  pp.  9-10. 
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the  building  and  repair  of  school  houses  made  tremendous 
gains  during  the  period  and  in  1859  it  was  nearly  six  times 
what  it  had  been  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1856. 


Table  34 

MISSOURI  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1856  TO  1859  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER  OF 
TEACHERS,  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Number 
Taught 
During  the 
Year 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Amount 

Paid 

Teachers 

Amount 
Paid 
Teachers 
Per  Pupil 

Raised  for 
Building 
and  Repair- 

A mount  Raised  for 
Wages  and  School 
Houses 

LfltJ  Dv ii'vi/v 

Houses 

Total 

Per  Pupil 

1856 

97,907 

2,889 

$379,819 

$3 . 88 

$ 32,571 

$412,386 

$4.21 

1857 

141,328 

4,397 

497,810 

3.52 

130,236 

628,046 

4 . 44 

1858 

159,941 

5,053 

580,767 

3.63 

107,599 

688,366 

4.30 

1859 

171,378 

5,720 

691,421 

4.03 

192,423 

883,844 

5.16 

% Increase 

1856  to 

1859 

75.0 

98.0 

82.0 

3.9 

490.8 

114.3 

22.6 

Arranged  from  a table  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Missouri,  1869,  p.  53. 


California 

The  year  after  the  gold  rush  California  became  a state.  In 
1855  it  was  decided  that  only  non-sectarian  schools  should 
receive  public  support.  In  1856  San  Francisco  established  its 
first  high  school  and  only  8,495  children  were  reported  to  be 
attending  the  public  schools  of  the  entire  state  in  that  year.20 
Great  gains  were  made  in  the  years  that  followed,  however. 
The  figures  in  Table  35  cover  the  years  from  1854  to  1860. 
The  number  of  children  reported  by  the  school  census  in- 
creased 188.5  per  cent  during  the  period  but  the  number  in 
average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  increased  284  per 
cent  in  the  same  time.  The  number  of  teachers  went  up  288.3 
per  cent  and  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  gained  262.4  per 
cent.  The  amount  raised  by  county  and  city  taxes  increased 
46.2  per  cent  while  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  ad- 
vanced only  33.3  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
effects  of  falling  prices  were  strong  enough  to  cause  a slight 
recession  in  the  valuation  of  property  in  the  year  1858  even 
in  California  which  was  then  engaged  in  the  production  of 
great  quantities  of  gold.  Unlike  the  situation  in  Michigan 

20  Dexter,  Edwin  G.,  A History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  p. 
147. 
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the  income  from  rate  bills  increased  greatly  from  1854  to 
1860.  The  amount  of  the  State  School  Fund  apportioned 
shows  an  increase  of  53.2  per  cent.  The  outlays  for  school 
houses  and  sites  receded  from  the  high  mark  of  1854  until 
1856  and  then  increased  each  year  until  the  end  of  the  period. 
The  total  expenditures  for  schools  increased  72.1  per  cent 
but  because  of  the  very  small  enrolments  in  1854  the  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  declined  until  1858  when  they  began  increas- 
ing. In  general  it  should  be  considered  a period  of  decided 
growth  in  school  support  for  the  state. 


Table  35 


CALIFORNIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1854  TO  1860  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS, 
EXPENDITURES,  SCHOOL  TAXES  AND  VALUATION  OF 
TAXABLE  PROPERTY 


Year 

Number  of 
Persons  Be- 
tween i and 
IS  by  School 
Census 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Paid  for 
Number  of  Teachers’ 
Teachers  Salaries 

Amount  Paid 
for  Salaries 
Per  Pupil 
in  A.  D.  A. 

Paid  for 
School 
Houses  and 
Sites 

1854 

20,075 

4,634 

214 

$ 85,860 

$18.52 

$129,677 

1855 

26,077 

6,442 

301 

181,906 

28.24 

76,525 

1856 

30,039 

8,495 

392 

200,941 

23.65 

52,484 

1857 

35,722 

9,717 

486 

192,613 

19.82 

59,743 

1858 

40,530 

11,183 

517 

204,545 

18.29 

88,199 

1859 

48,676 

13,364 

754 

256,777 

19.21 

90,266 

1860 

% Increase 

57,917 

14,754 

831 

311,165 

21.09 

110,352 

1854  to  1860 

188.5 

218.3 

288.3 

262.4 

13.9 

14.9 

Table  35 — ( continued ) 


State 


Year 

Total 

Expenditures 
for  Schools 

Expenditure 
Per  Pupil 
in  A.  D.  A. 

School 
Fund  Ap- 
portion- 
ment 

Raised  by 
City  and 
Co.  Taxes 

Raised  by 
Rate  Bills 
and  Sub- 
scription 

Total 

Assessed  Value 
of  Property 

1854 

$275,606 

$59.46 

$52,961 

$157,702 

$ 42,557 

$111,191,630 

1855 

334,638 

51.95 

63,662 

119,128 

39,395 

103,887,193 

1856 

305,221 

35.93 

69,961 

121,639 

28,619 

115,007,440 

1857 

307,832 

31.68 

78,057 

148,989 

55,035 

126,059,461 

1858 

339,914 

30.40 

53,405 

162,870 

88,199 

125,955,877 

1859 

427,003 

31.95 

72,319 

205,196 

97,534 

131,060,279 

1860 

474,263 

32.14 

81,118 

230,514 

122,858 

148,193,540 

% Increase 

1854  to 

1860 

72.1 

45.9 

53.2 

46.2 

188.7 

33.3 

Arranged  from  a table  in  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  School  Years  1864  and  1865,  p.  302  ff.  Valuations  from  California 
Blue  Book  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  1911,  p.  583. 
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Summary 

Information  with  regard  to  the  financial  support  of  public 
schools  has  been  presented  in  some  detail  for  17  states  for 
the  years  just  preceding  and  following  the  panic  of  1857. 
For  every  state  for  which  information  was  available  it  was 
observed  that  the  schools  made  substantial  gains  and  in  each 
case  they  emerged  from  the  period  with  much  greater  sup- 
port than  they  had  received  in  the  prosperous  years  prior 
to  1857.  In  some  states  there  were  declines  in  the  expendi- 
tures for  one  or  two  years  after  the  panic,  but  the  recovery 
was  always  quick  and  full.  In  those  states  for  which  the 
population  was  known  the  increase  in  school  support  ran 
ahead  of  the  increase  in  total  population  and  in  nearly  every 
state  the  expenditures  per  pupil  showed  noticeable  increases. 
The  school  taxes  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  did  the  valua- 
tions of  property  on  which  the  taxes  were  assessed  in  the 
states  for  which  the  valuations  were  ascertained.  In  two 
states,  Iowa  and  Michigan,  legislation  enacted  in  the  depres- 
sion year  of  1858  appeared  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about 
increased  expenditures  for  education  in  the  succeeding  years. 
The  effects  of  changes  in  commodity  prices  on  the  value  of 
money  appropriated  for  the  schools  were  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  section  dealing  with  Massachusetts  and  there  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  greater  expenditures  per 
pupil  in  the  years  of  rising  prices  the  gains  in  actual  pur- 
chasing power  were  often  very  slight  or  nil,  but  when  prices 
fell  the  schools  made  decided  gains  in  ability  to  buy.  In 
several  states,  however,  the  increase  in  expenditures  kept 
distinctly  ahead  of  the  rise  in  the  price  level  so  that  the  gains 
were  even  more  pronounced  than  in  Massachusetts.  It  was 
found  that  in  New  York  state  the  amount  of  taxes  collected 
for  general  purposes  of  government  had  increased  more 
rapidly  than  had  the  taxes  collected  only  for  schools  during  this 
period.  Although  some  states  curtailed  their  building  activi- 
ties somewhat  after  the  panic  many  of  them  carried  on  what 
seem  to  have  been  rather  extensive  schoolhousing  programs. 
This  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  a large  body  of 
teachers  with  an  increased  aggregate  buying  power  and  with 
the  removal  of  many  young  persons  from  the  labor  market 
through  increased  school  attendance  probably  exerted  a stabil- 
izing influence  on  the  nation’s  business. 
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What  was  said  in  the  previous  chapter  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  powerful  social  forces  in  bringing  about  a growth  in 
public  schools  applies  equally  well  for  this  period.  The 
growth  of  the  cities  continued,  the  frontier  was  still  exerting 
a democratizing  effect  on  the  nation,  railroads  had  been  still 
further  extended,  mail  service  was  improved,  the  telegraph 
was  being  used  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  ideas,  and  the 
extension  of  manhood  suffrage  was  an  ever  present  argument 
in  favor  of  free  public  education.  Moreover,  the  settlement  of 
new  territories  constantly  demanded  more  funds  for  the  grow- 
ing school  systems.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  it  was  the 
influence  of  such  forces  as  these  that  in  large  degree  accounted 
for  the  growth  in  public  school  support  that  seemed  character- 
istic of  the  period. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Maintenance  of  Public  School  Support  during  the 
Depression  of  the  ’Seventies 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  people  of  the  several  states  having  well  established 
school  systems  continued  their  support  of  the  public  schools 
during  the  major  depression  that  followed  the  Panic  of  1873. 

Except  for  slight  interruptions  in  1867  and  1870,  business 
flourished  and  expanded  rapidly  from  1865  until  1873.  For- 
tunes were  again  being  made  by  speculation  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  Railways  were  overbuilt.  The  number  of  business 
firms  increased  remarkably.  City,  state,  and  federal  officials 
indulged  in  unwarranted  extravagances.  The  banks  extended 
credits  far  beyond  the  range  justified  by  the  amount  of  specie 
in  circulation.1  The  people  were  enjoying  luxuries  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown  by  the  common  man,  and  apparent 
prosperity  reigned. 

Upon  such  a scene  came  the  news  of  the  crash  in  the  stock 
market  and  the  fall  of  the  great  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke 
in  September,  1873,  events  which  were  almost  unbelievable 
to  many.  Then  began  five  years  of  discouragement,  poverty, 
retrenchment  and  deflation  among  the  American  people. 

“The  first  disastrous  effects  were  evident  in  a stoppage  of 
work  on  long  lines  of  railway.  The  mileage  built  in  1874  was 
only  1,940,  less  than  one  third  the  average  of  the  preceding  five 
years.  Nearly  a half  million  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
partly  or  wholly,  by  this  suspension.  Rolling  mills,  machine 
shops,  foundries  and  other  industries  connected  with  rail 
transportation  followed.  When  the  ironmasters  of  the  coun- 
try met  in  Philadelphia  late  in  the  spring  after  the  Panic,  they 
found  that,  of  the  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  furnaces  in  the 
United  States,  only  four  hundred  were  in  operation.  Sub- 
sidiary industries,  one  by  one,  shut  down  as  demands  and  pay- 
ments for  their  goods  failed.  Unemployment  steadily  mounted. 

“As  the  winter  of  1874-1875  came  on,  long  bread  lines  and 
demands  for  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago  testified  to  a chilling  drop  in  the  social  tempera- 
ture. . . . Radicalism  was  appearing  among  the  unemployed 
of  the  great  cities,  and  there  was  a grim  significance  in  the  de- 
mands which  some  socialistic  bodies  were  making — demands 
for  work  on  public  enterprises,  advances  of  money  or  food  for 
one  w^eek  to  all  who  w'ere  in  actual  want,  and  the  stopping  of 
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all  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Immigration  ground 
sharply  toward  a stoppage  and  workless  aliens  began  depart- 
ing by  tens  of  thousands.”1 

Opportunities  for  work  grew  more  scarce,  wages  were 
forced  down,  fees  of  professional  men  were  reduced  by  half, 
prices  of  commodities  dropped,  business  failures  increased, 
and  crimes  multiplied.  “When  the  year  (1877)  ended  a trained 
economist,  Horace  White,  wrote  that  the  industries  of  the  na- 
tion were  never  in  the  memory  of  living  men,  so  smitten  with 
paralysis.  The  farmers  alone  held  up  their  heads.  ‘All  else  is 
a weary  and  aching  mass  of  unemployed  or  half  employed 
capital,  misdirected  talent  and  underpaid  labor  to  which  com- 
merce gives  the  generic  name  of  glut.’  ”2 

Not  until  the  year  1878  did  recovery  from  this  protracted 
prostration  of  business  seem  assured  as  the  conspectus  of  busi- 
ness conditions  in  Table  36  shows. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  nation  for  these  years  have 
been  discussed  at  this  point  in  order  that  the  development  of 
public  school  support  could  be  seen  in  its  proper  setting. 
Throughout  the  chapter  comparisons  of  the  status  of  the 
schools  during  the  years  of  gloom  and  depression  will  be  made 
with  their  status  for  the  years  of  abounding  prosperity  that 
preceded  the  Panic  of  1873.  Information  relating  to  school 
support  during  these  years  is  presented  for  all  states  for  which 
adequate  data  could  be  obtained. 


Table  36 

CONSPECTUS  OF  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1869-1880 


Year 

Business  Conditions 

Year 

Business  Conditions 

1869 

Prosperity;  monetary  difficulties 

1875 

Depression 

1870 

Recession;  mild  depression 

1876 

Depression 

1871 

Revival;  prosperity 

1877 

Depression 

1872 

Prosperity 

1878 

Depression;  revival 

1873 

Prosperity;  panic;  recession 

1879 

Revival;  prosperity 

1874 

Depression 

1880 

Prosperity 

From  Mitchell,  Wesley  C.,  Business  Cycles,  pp.  425-437.  By  permission  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


1 From  Nevins,  Allan,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1865-1878, 
pp.  298-299.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers.  Chap- 
ter 11  gives  an  excellent  account  of  this  period. 

2 From  Nevins,  Allan,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  p.  304.  By 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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Massachusetts 

By  1870  the  Massachusetts  system  of  public  schools  had 
become  a well  established  institution  with  the  work  of  which 
the  people  of  the  state  were  long  familiar.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  at  this  time  to  compare  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  the  state  regard  a school  system  which  has  passed 
through  the  first  stages  of  development  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  regarded  it  while  it  still  was  in  the  experimental 
stage.  That  their  regard  seems  not  to  have  grown  less  with 
greater  familiarity  is  evidenced  in  the  story  of  school  sup- 
port in  Massachusetts  for  the  years  from  1870  to  1880. 

Table  37  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  of  10.8  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years  but  that  the  increase  in  average  attendance  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  15.6  per  cent.  The  panic  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
1873  and  it  is  significant  that  the  school  attendance  for  that 
year  was  much  greater  than  for  any  previous  year.  The  next 
year  also  brought  a large  increase  in  the  number  attending. 
As  had  been  the  case  during  previous  periods  of  depression 
in  Massachusetts,  the  expenditures  increased  at  a greater  rate 
than  did  the  school  population.  In  1879-80  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  not  including  capital 
outlay,  were  33.7  per  cent  more  than  they  had  been  nine  years 
earlier.  The  amount  of  money  spent  for  schools  was  increased 


Table  37 

MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1870-71  TO  1879-80  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 


Tear 

Number  of 
Persons  Between 
5 and  15  Years 

Average  At- 
tendance in  All 
Public  Schools 

Expenditures 
for  Maintenance 
of  Schools,  Not 
Including 
School  Houses 

Expenditures 
for  Maintenance 
Per  Pupil 

1870-71 

278,249 

201,750 

$3,403,999 

$16.87 

1871-72 

282,485 

205,252 

3,746,131 

18.25 

1872-73 

287,090 

202,882 

4,148,137 

20.45 

1873-74 

292,481 

210,248 

4,534,178 

21.57 

1874-75 

294,708 

216,861 

4,554,944 

21.00 

1875-76 

300,834 

218,903 

4,715,128 

21.54 

1876-77 

296,375 

222,704 

4,626,036 

20.77 

1877-78 

297,202 

228,447 

4,687,017 

20.52 

1878-79 

303,836 

234,249 

4,586,625 

19.58 

1879-80 

307,321 

233,127 

4,551,819 

19.53 

% Increase 
1870  to  1879 

10.4 

15.6 

33.7 

15.8 
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Table  37 — ( continued ) 


Year 

Expended 
for  Repairs 
and  Erecting 

Average  Teachers' 
Wages  Per  Month 

Total  Valuation 
Taxable  Property 

Total  Tax  for 
State,  County 
and  City  or 
Town  Purposes 

Buildings 

Males 

Females 

1870-71 

$2,058,853 

$76.44 

$31.67 

$1,417,127,376 

$21,922,569 

1871-72 

1,730,797 

85.09 

32.39 

1,497,351,686 

22,063,946 

1872-73 

1,416,110 

93 . 65 

34.14 

1,696,599,969 

22,911,883 

1873-74 

1,646,670 

94 . 33 

34.34 

1,763,429,990 

25,153,399 

1874-75 

1,533,143 

88.37 

35 . 35 

1,831,601,165 

28,700,605 

1875-76 

1,205,822 

84.78 

35 . 25 

1,840,252,701 

27,712,760 

1876-77 

956,483 

82.22 

34.20 

1,769,309,555 

24,778,803 

1877-78 

614,837 

75.64 

33.04 

1,668,226,782 

23,916,939 

1878-79 

595,863 

67.44 

33.50 

1,568,888,210 

21,186,737 

1879-80 
% Increase 

611,585 

67.54 

30.59 

1,529,521,014 

21,012,833 

1870  to  1879 

—11.7 

—3.40 

8.0 

—4.2 

Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  for  the  years 
1870-71  to  1879-80  and  the  Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  Etc.,  for  May  1,  1890 
compiled  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


each  year  from  1870  till  1876,  two  years  after  the  panic  and 
beginning-  of  the  depression,  then  it  declined  somewhat  until 
the  end  of  the  decade.  The  wages  of  teachers  were  increasing 
during  the  years  of  prosperity  but  began  to  decline  the  year 
after  the  panic  in  the  case  of  the  men  and  two  years  after  for 
the  women.  The  decline  for  the  women  was  not  so  great  as  it 
was  for  the  men,  however.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
building  programs  were  apparently  continued  through  the 
first  three  years  of  the  depression  without  much  diminution 
but  that  the  strain  of  hard  times  began  to  have  its  effect  on 
the  willingness  of  the  people  to  undertake  new  enterprises  in 
the  last  third  of  the  decade.  It  is  probable  that  the  decrease 
in  dollars  devoted  to  capital  outlay  was  offset  to  a great  extent 
by  the  fall  in  prices  of  building  materials  and  wages  of  labor- 
ers and  artisans.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  in  its 
report  for  1885  showed  that  wages  had  dropped  about  15  per 
cent  from  1872  to  1878.  The  movement  of  commodity  prices 
is  shown  in  Table  39. 

So  great  was  the  momentum  of  prosperity  that  the  valuation 
of  taxable  property  in  the  state  increased  yearly  until  1876. 
From  then  on  till  1879  there  was  a reduction  in  the  values  as- 
signed by  the  assessors  but  the  figure  for  the  latter  year  was 
8 per  cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1870.  The 
aggregate  of  taxes  raised  on  the  property  began  to  fall  off 


Table  38 

AMOUNTS  RAISED  BY  TAXES  FOR  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  WAGES  OF  TEACHING,  BOARD,  FUEL,  CARE  OF 
FIRES  AND  SCHOOL  ROOMS  IN  SEVEN  MASSACHUSETTS  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1870  TO  1879 
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implied  from  Abstracts  of  Massachusetts  School  Returns  for  the  years  1870  to  1880. 
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the  year  before  the  decline  in  valuation  and  in  1879  it  was  4.2 
per  cent  below  the  aggregate  for  1870.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  expenditures  for  other  functions  of  government  were 
reduced  before  those  for  the  public  schools  were  reduced  and 
to  a greater  extent,  for  the  expenditures  for  the  latter  on  a per 
pupil  basis  were  15.8  per  cent  higher  in  1879-80  than  in 
1870-71. 

Table  38  shows  the  amounts  raised  by  taxes  for  certain 
items  of  school  expense  for  seven  towns  or  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  period  under  discussion.  Similar  information 
for  the  same  places  was  presented  for  each  of  the  two  periods 
previously  studied.  Excepting  the  Town  of  Andover,  which 
is  a wealthy  residential  community,  all  of  the  localities  made 
‘ marked  gains  in  population  and  gains  nearly  as  great  in  the 
amount  of  money  raised  for  schools.  In  all  of  the  cities,  with 
the  exception  of  Andover  and  Lowell,  these  gains  were  much 
greater  than  the  increases  in  the  value  of  property  listed  by 
the  assessors.  Most  of  these  places  continued  to  increase  their 
appropriations  for  public  education  for  two  or  more  years 
after  the  panic.  Boston  increased  the  salaries  of  its  teachers 
for  the  school  year  1873-74  although  there  had  been  increases 
made  in  the  preceding  year.3  In  view  of  the  rapid  fall  in 
prices  for  the  succeeding  years,  the  teachers  must  have  prof- 
ited greatly  from  these  salary  increases  for  it  was  not  until 
1877,  when,  in  recognition  of  what  appeared  to  be  a general 
demand  for  reduction  of  salaries  in  all  departments  of  the 
city  government,  the  School  Committee  adopted  a reduction 
that  averaged  about  7*4  Per  cent,  that  they  suffered  any  re- 
verses.4 Other  means  of  reducing  the  budget  included  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  early  years 
of  the  depression,  though  this  policy  was  reversed  as  being 
unwise  in  1879, 5 the  abolition  of  the  kindergarten,  abolition 
of  the  special  intermediate  school  containing  the  “less  promis- 
ing children,”  reduction  in  the  number  of  evening  schools, 
shortening  the  term  of  instruction  in  the  Boys’  Latin  School 
from  eight  to  six  years,  use  of  less  liberal  methods  in  supply- 
ing free  books  to  the  poor,  and  raising  the  standards  for  ad- 
mission to  the  normal  school  with  a proposal  to  do  the  same  for 
the  high  schools  as  too  many  were  believed  to  be  entering  the 

3 Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  year  1874, 
p.  29. 

4 Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1877,  p.  21. 

5 Report  of  School  Committee  for  that  year,  p.  20. 
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latter  institutions.6  Except  for  the  increase  in  the  teacher 
load,  these  “economies”  were  not  effected  until  the  year  1878- 
79,  when  prosperity  was  already  returning. 

All  of  the  towns  listed  in  Table  38  reduced  their  expendi- 
tures for  schools  in  the  last  years  of  the  depression  below  the 
high  marks  reached  in  some  previous  years  but  only  Andover 
reduced  them  below  the  levels  of  the  pre-panic  year.  In  view 
of  the  nation  wide  deflation  of  the  currency,  a large  part,  if 
not  all,  of  these  reductions  in  dollars  expended  must  be  re- 
garded as  attempts  to  meet  changed  monetary  conditions. 

The  effects  of  the  changes  in  price  levels  on  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar,  the  changes  in  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property,  the  influence  of  school  attendance  on  per  pupil  costs, 
the  trends  in  taxation  for  general  purposes  of  government, 
and  a comparison  of  growth  of  population  with  growth  of  pub- 
lic expenditures  are  shown  by  the  use  of  index  numbers  in 
Table  39.  From  a study  of  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the 
gains  to  the  teachers  from  the  fall  of  commodity  prices  were 
tremendous.  The  table  also  shows  that  the  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  all  school  purposes  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  decline  in  prices.  This  was  true  on  a per  pupil 
basis  as  well  for  the  expenditures  per  pupil  in  terms  of  1870 
dollars  increased  year  by  year  till  the  end  of  the  decade,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  year  1874-75.  The  tendency  for  taxes 
for  all  purposes  of  government  in  Massachusetts  to  be  reduced 
before  those  for  schools  were  reduced  is  revealed  by  the  table. 
Moreover,  the  reductions  for  general  purposes  were  carried 
much  farther  than  were  those  for  schools. 

The  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  for 
the  years  1870  to  1879  show  that  the  average  length  of  term 
increased  eight  days.  A greater  number  of  evening  schools 
were  taught  in  the  later  years  of  the  decade,  there  was  a 
growth  of  interest  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing,  and 
more  sentiment  in  favor  of  employing  school  superintend- 
ents.7 Legislation  requiring  the  lengthening  of  the  minimum 
school  term  was  enacted  in  the  years  1873,  1874,  1876,  and 
1878. s Child  labor  laws  were  made  more  inclusive  and  strin- 


6 Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1879. 

7 Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year 
1880,  pp.  143-44. 

s Martin,  George  Henry,  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School 
System,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 
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Table  39 


INDEX  NUMBERS  MEASURING  CHANGES  IN  COMMODITY  PRICES, 
TEACHERS’  SALARIES,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES,  TAXES  FOR 
STATE,  COUNTY  AND  CITY  OR  TOWN  PURPOSES,  PROPERTY 
VALUATIONS  AND  POPULATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  THE 

YEARS  1870  TO  1880 


1 

Year 

2 

Commod- 
ity Prices 
in  U.  S. 

3 k 5 6 

Average  Salary  of  Teachers 

7 8 9 10 

Expenditures  for  Schools,  Not 
Including  Capital  Outlay 

Male 

Fern 

ale 

Total 

Per  Pupil 

Current 

Dollars 

1870 

Dollars 

Current 

Dollars 

1870 

Dollars 

Current 

Dollars 

1870 

Dollars 

Current 

Dollars 

1870 

Dollars 

1870 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1871 

94 

111 

118 

102 

108 

110 

117 

108 

115 

1872 

92 

123 

134 

108 

118 

122 

133 

121 

132 

1873 

89 

123 

138 

108 

121 

133 

149 

128 

143 

1874 

90 

116 

129 

112 

124 

134 

149 

124 

138 

1875 

89 

111 

124 

111 

124 

139 

155 

128 

143 

1876 

85 

108 

127 

108 

127 

136 

160 

123 

145 

1877 

79 

99 

126 

104 

132 

138 

175 

122 

155 

1878 

72 

88 

122 

106 

146 

135 

186 

116 

160 

1879 

66 

88 

134 

97 

147 

134 

204 

116 

176 

Table  39 — ( continued ) 


Year 

11  12 

Total  Tax  for  State,  County, 

City  or  Town  Purposes. 

Polls  and  Property 

13 

Total  Assessed 
Valuation  of 
Property 

Population 

Current  Dollars 

1870  Dollars 

Current  Dollars 

1870 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1871 

101 

107 

106 

1872 

105 

115 

120 

1873 

115 

129 

124 

1874 

131 

146 

129 

1875 

126 

141 

130 

113 

1876 

113 

133 

125 

1877 

109 

139 

118 

1878 

97 

134 

111 

1879 

96 

146 

10S 

122 

Explanation  of  Table:  The  year  1870  means  the  school  year  1870-71  but  the  calendar 
year  for  price  changes,  population,  and  valuation.  The  population  given  for  the  year 
1879  is  for  the  year  1880.  Column  3 should  be  read  as  follows : For  every  $100  of  average 
wage  received  by  the  men  teachers  in  1870  they  received  $111  in  1871,  $123  in  1872, 
and  so  on.  Column  4 should  be  read  as  follows:  For  every  $100  of  purchasing  power 
received  by  the  average  man  teacher  in  1870  he  received  $118  of  purchasing  power  in 
terms  of  1870  dollars  in  1871,  $134  in  1872,  and  so  on.  The  numbers  in  Column  4 are 
obtained  by  dividing  the  numbers  in  Column  3 by  the  index  numbers  in  Column  2 for 
the  corresponding  years.  The  remaining  columns  are  to  be  interpreted  in  similar 
manner. 

The  index  numbers  for  commodity  prices  are  from  King,  Willford  I,  Wealth  and 
Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  p.  198.  Other  items  in  the  table  are  computed 
from  Table  37. 
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gent  in  1876  and  again  in  1878.°  Free  textbooks  were  made 
permissive  in  1873,  and  were  provided  by  Fall  River  in  1874. 
Instruction  in  sewing  was  made  permissive  by  the  law  of  1876. 
The  Worcester  Normal  School  was  established  in  1874.9  10 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  they  continued 
their  support  of  the  public  schools  during  the  discouraging 
years  of  one  of  the  most  severe  depressions  in  the  United 
States  and  from  their  activities  in  extending  the  work  and 
range  of  the  schools,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  suffered  no 
diminution  in  their  faith  in  public  education  because  of  the 
business  calamities  that  befell  them  in  1873  and  the  years  im- 
mediately following. 

Having  treated  the  situation  in  Massachusetts  in  some  de- 
tail, it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  fortunes  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  other  states  during  this  period  rather  briefly. 
The  Northeastern  states  will  be  considered  first,  then  those 
of  the  Middle  West,  then  the  Western  and  Pacific  Coast  states 
in  order.  Because  of  the  unusual  situation  in  the  South  that 
arose  from  the  problems  of  Reconstruction,  the  states  of  that 
section  will  be  considered  as  a group  in  the  last  part  of  the 
chapter. 

The  tendencies  in  regard  to  the  total  expenditures  or  re- 
ceipts for  the  public  schools  are  shown  for  the  states  for  which 
information  could  be  secured  in  Table  40.  Expenditures  per 
pupil  for  the  same  states  are  shown  by  means  of  index  num- 
bers in  Table  41.  In  view  of  the  extremely  distressing  times, 
the  extent  to  which  expenditures  continued  on  a level  compa- 
rable to  that  of  prosperous  years  seems  almost  amazing.  In 
1877-78,  25  of  the  29  states  were  spending  more  for  their  pub- 
lic schools  than  they  had  been  spending  in  the  pre-panic  year 
of  1870-71  which  served  as  a basis  for  comparison  in  the  table. 
In  terms  of  expenditures  per  pupil,  14  of  the  states  were 
spending  more  current  dollars  for  schools  in  the  last  year  of 
the  panic  than  they  had  been  spending  in  their  basal  year.  Ex- 
cepting the  Southern  states,  all  but  three  of  the  states  were 
spending  more  per  pupil  in  buying  power  in  1877-78  than  they 
had  been  spending  in  1870-71,  and  of  the  three,  one  was  Ne- 
braska, a rapidly  growing  state  that  had  just  been  suffering 
not  only  from  the  depression  of  business  but  from  successive 

9 Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  i929. 

™ Ibid. 
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severe  droughts  and  devastating  attacks  of  grasshoppers.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade  every  state,  except  two  Southern  states, 
was  spending  more  per  pupil  in  actual  buying  power  than  had 
been  spent  at  the  opening  of  the  decade.  The  situation  for 
each  state  will  be  discussed  in  the  pages  that  follow. 


Table  40 

INDEX  NUMBERS  SHOWING  RELATIVE  AMOUNTS  OF  EXPENDITURES 
OR  RECEIPTS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WITHIN  EACH  OF  29 
STATES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1870-71  TO  1879-80 


State 

mo- 

1871 

1871- 

1872 

1872- 

mS 

1873- 

187^ 

187b- 

1875 

1875- 

1876 

1876- 

1877 

1877- 

1878 

1878- 

1879 

1879- 

1880 

California 

100 

110 

123 

123 

155 

167 

160 

184 

176 

167 

Colorado 

100 

151 

210 

296 

313 

346 

319 

362 

392 

586 

Connecticut 

100 

102 

99 

113 

104 

102 

101 

101 

92 

94 

Delaware 

100 

134 

111 

121 

134 

151 

151 

151 

151 

124 

Georgia 

100 

— 

89 

91 

149 

149 

137 

141 

160 

— 

Illinois 

100 

105 

107 

110 

103 

116 

108 

105 

87 

105 

Indiana 

100 

111 

121 

136 

141 

153 

146 

145 

139 

140 

Iowa 

100 

124 

129 

136 

141 

152 

159 

156 

155 

151 

Kansas 

100 

79 

162 

146 

113 

133 

147 

170 

176 

201 

Louisiana 

100 

100 

136 

150 

132 

146 

70 

105 

99 

— 

Maine 

100 

99 

112 

148 

153 

146 

137 

123 

127 

122 

Maryland 

100 

102 

111 

120 

135 

134 

135 

131 

128 

127 

Massachusetts 

100 

110 

122 

133 

134 

139 

136 

138 

135 

134 

Michigan 

100 

106 

112 

122 

124 

103 

95 

93 

83 

93 

Minnesota 

100 

98 

94 

114 

127 

149 

116 

147 

137 

168 

Mississippi 

100 

131 

— 

117 

120 

48 

55 

68 

74 

96 

Missouri 

100 

110 

94 

130 

179 

105 

— 

203 

189 

238 

Nebraska 

100 

146 

206 

242 

254 

252 

236 

205 

260 

311 

New  Hampshire 

100 

112 

121 

117 

177 

160 

144 

152 

146 

135 

New  Jersey 

100 

104 

104 

93 

99 

91 

81 

84 

80 

81 

New  York 

100 

108 

114 

115 

119 

119 

114 

111 

108 

107 

Ohio 

100 

94 

96 

111 

113 

117 

111 

110 

106 

106 

Pennsylvania 

100 

97 

97 

103 

109 

107 

100 

95 

90 

87 

Rhode  Island 

100 

101 

131 

150 

166 

154 

157 

147 

130 

118 

S.  Carolina 

100 

117 

153 

179 

177 

176 

94 

132 

132 

135 

Vermont 

100 

118 

113 

129 

123 

116 

110 

105 

102 

93 

Virginia 

100 

157 

162 

171 

174 

182 

179 

164 

97 

161 

W.  Virginia 

100 

93 

105 

122 

124 

137 

137 

119 

123 

124 

Wisconsin 

100 

104 

108 

103 

107 

111 

116 

111 

111 

115 

Average  of  all 

100 

112 

123 

136 

145 

143 

134 

140 

137 

153 

Commodity 

Price  Level 

1.0 

.94 

.92 

.89 

.90 

.89 

.85 

.79 

.72 

.66 

Index  numbers  computed  from  figures  given  in  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Report  for  1880  and  State  Reports  for  the  years  1870-1880.  Index  numbers  for 
prices  from  King,  Willford  I.,  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States , 
p.  198.  The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  For  every  $100  received  or  expended  in 
California  in  1870-71,  $110  was  received  or  expended  in  1871-72. 
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Table  41 


INDEX  NUMBERS  SHOWING  RELATIVE  AMOUNTS  OF  EXPENDITURES 
OR  RECEIPTS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  PER  PUPIL  WITHIN  EACH 
OF  29  STATES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1870-71  TO  1879-80 


State 

1870- 

1871 

1871- 

1872 

1872- 

1873 

1873- 

1871, 

1871,- 

1875 

1875- 

1876 

1876- 

1877 

1877- 

1878 

1878- 

1879 

1879- 

1880 

California 

100 

108 

114 

110 

128 

129 

115 

125 

115 

107 

Colorado 

100 

130 

131 

119 

110 

102 

97 

94 

121 

Connecticut 

100 

101 

98 

108 

99 

97 

96 

95 

87 

89 

1 lelaware 

100 

136 

108 

122 

128 

133 

128 

120 

120 

94 

Georgia 

100 

76 

33 

44 

43 

36 

34 

38 

Illinois 

100 

106 

110 

110 

101 

113 

104 

100 

84 

101 

Indiana 

100 

111 

122 

129 

138 

144 

144 

135 

132 

128 

Iowa 

100 

122 

134 

133 

132 

140 

134 

129 

123 

123 

Kansas 

100 

68 

121 

100 

70 

78 

83 

84 

75 

77 

Louisiana 

100 

107 

124 

106 

92 

103 

43 

66 

66 

Maine 

100 

96 

108 

135 

144 

134 

123 

109 

115 

112 

Maryland 

100 

104 

107 

104 

110 

103 

1003/2  90 

86 

84 

Massachusetts 

100 

108 

121 

128 

124 

128 

123 

122 

116 

116 

Michigan 

100 

98 

100 

109 

106 

87 

78 

76 

71 

75 

Minnesota 

100 

93 

86 

101 

103 

115 

88 

104 

95 

111 

Mississippi 

100 

98 

58 

79 

32 

39 

37 

38 

45 

Missouri 

100 

93 

112 

150 

88 

150 

139 

165 

Nebraska 

100 

118 

126 

118 

107 

98 

97 

76 

78 

78 

New  Hampshire 

100 

10.5 

120 

1 14 

170 

151 

139 

145 

138 

127 

New  Jersey 

100 

104 

104 

93 

99 

91 

81 

84 

80 

81 

New  York 

100 

108 

113 

111 

111 

109 

101 

95 

93 

92 

Ohio 

100 

99 

102 

112 

112 

113 

107 

102 

100 

96 

Pennsylvania 

100 

103 

108 

108 

112 

105 

99 

90 

87 

82 

Rhode  Island 

100 

102 

131 

138 

142 

128 

128 

124 

108 

97 

S.  Carolina 

100 

101 

121 

113 

106 

94 

61 

75 

72 

66 

Vermont 

100 

112 

92 

120 

121 

118 

109 

104 

96 

90 

Virginia 

100 

125 

134 

131 

127 

120 

115 

107 

112 

95 

W.  Virginia 

100 

83 

95 

85 

81 

85 

84 

70 

69 

67 

Wisconsin 

100 

102 

102 

98 

102 

105 

106 

99 

102 

102 

Average 

100 

105 

111 

109 

112 

107 

99 

98 

94 

97 

Commodity 

Price  Level 

100 

94 

92 

89 

90 

89 

85 

79 

72 

66 

Buying  Power  in 

1870  Dollars 

100 

112 

121 

122 

124 

120 

116 

124 

131 

147 

The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  For  every  $1.00  spent  or  received  per  pupil  in 
1870-71  in  California,  $1.08  was  spent  or  received  in  1871-72. 

Index  numbers  for  expenditures  or  receipts  were  calculated  from  data  in  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880  and  State  Reports  for  the 
years  1870  to  1880  and  later.  Index  numbers  for  commodity  prices  arranged  from 
King,  Willford  I. — Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  p.  198.  Table 
XXXVIII. 


Maine 

According  to  the  school  censuses  of  Maine  the  state  suf- 
fered a loss  in  the  number  of  persons  of  the  ages  4 to  21. 
Nevertheless  there  was  an  increase  in  the  mean  average  at- 
tendance of  the  summer  and  winter  schools  from  94,233  in 
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1870-71  to  103,115  in  1879-80,  a gain  of  9.4  per  cent.  The 
average  time  which  the  schools  were  in  session  increased  from 
100  days  in  the  former  year  to  120  days  in  the  latter.  The 
average  monthly  pay  for  teachers  increased  each  year  until 
1875-76.  With  that  year  reductions  were  begun.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  period  men’s  salaries  had  declined  21.2  per  cent 
under  1870-71  but  the  wages  of  women  teachers  were  4.1  per 
cent  higher.  The  value  of  school  houses  built  was  greater  for 
the  depression  year  1875-76  than  for  any  preceding  year  and 
much  greater  than  for  any  of  the  remaining  years  in  the  dec- 
ade. Total  expenditures  for  schools  were  22.2  per  cent  greater 
in  1879-80  than  they  had  been  in  1870-71,  and  expenditures 
per  pupil  were  11.8  per  cent  greater.  In  1875  a law  was  passed 
which  required  three  months’  school  attendance  from  all 
children  of  the  ages  nine  to  fifteen.  The  problem  of  teacher 
training  received  more  attention  as  it  had  in  Massachusetts. 
A training  school  for  teachers  in  the  Madawaska  territory  was 
authorized  in  1878  and  a third  state  normal  school  was  es- 
tablished at  Gorham  in  1879.  In  1873  a law  had  been  enacted 
which  gave  state  aid  to  towns  maintaining  free  high  schools, 
this  was  suspended  in  1879  but  re-enacted  the  year  following 
with  but  only  one  half  as  much  aid  allowed.11 

From  these  facts  it  seems  certain  that  the  public  schools  of 
Maine  made  very  appreciable  gains  throughout  the  depression 
years. 

New  Hampshire 

The  story  concerning  school  support  in  New  Hampshire  in 
the  seventies  is  very  much  like  that  for  Maine.  The  average 
daily  attendance  made  a gain  of  6 per  cent  in  the  decade,  the 
average  length  of  school  term  increased  from  70  days  in 
1870-71  to  106  days  two  years  later,  it  then  receded  to  92  days 
in  1876-77,  but  in  1879-80  it  stood  at  105  days.  The  average 
monthly  salaries  of  men  teachers  increased  until  the  year  after 
the  panic,  those  of  women  increased  until  the  year  1876-77, 
when  they  declined  for  both  groups  but  not  enough  to  offset 
the  decline  in  prices  of  commodities.  In  1879-80  the  wages  of 
men  teachers  were  only  7.7  per  cent  below  the  1870-71  level, 
and  those  for  women  were  .9  per  cent  above.  Figures  for  ex- 
penditures show  that  they  were  35.1  per  cent  greater  in 

11  For  school  statistics  and  brief  resume  of  the  decade  see  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  Report  for  1880,  pp.  124-126. 
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1879-80  than  they  had  been  in  the  highly  prosperous  year  of 
1870-71.  Expenditures  per  pupil  were  27.4  per  cent  greater. 
The  major  reactionary  movement  of  the  period  seems  to  have 
been  the  abolishing  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
repeal  of  the  provisions  for  holding  teachers’  institutes  in 
1874.  In  1879  the  child  labor  law  was  strengthened  so  that 
employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  was  forbid- 
den.12 


V ermont 

The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  increased  3.5  per  cent 
during  the  decade  from  1870-71  to  1879-80  in  Vermont.  Until 
the  year  1878-79  the  expenditures  per  pupil  enrolled  were 
greater  each  year  than  they  had  been  in  1870-71  and  total  ex- 
penditures were  greater  in  each  of  the  years  from  1871-72  on 
until  1879-80.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  in- 
creased from  116  in  1870-71  to  125  days  in  1879-80  but  teach- 
ers’ wages  declined  after  1874.  So  far  as  expenditures  were 
concerned  the  schools  made  considerable  gains  during  the  de- 
pression years  and,  of  course  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
year  was  a significant  gain  as  was  the  improvement  in  the 
training  of  teachers.  But,  like  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  took 
the  reactionary  step  of  abolishing  its  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  office  of  its  executive  secretary  in  1874  and  sub- 
stituted for  them  a State  Superintendent  of  Education  with 
less  extensive  powers.13 


Connecticut 

According  to  the  reports  of  attendance  and  the  school  census 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  Connecticut  increased 

9.2  per  cent  from  1870  to  1879  while  the  number  actually  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  gained  only  5.4  per  cent.  The 
number  of  days  that  the  schools  averaged  to  be  in  session  was 
172.5  in  1870-71  and  179  in  1879-80.  The  wages  of  men  teach- 
ers, although  higher  for  five  of  the  years  of  the  decade,  were 

15.2  per  cent  lower  in  1879-80  than  they  had  been  in  1870-71. 
Women  teachers’  monthly  salaries  averaged  $32.69  in  1870-71, 
$37.35  in  1874-75,  and  $33.45  in  1879-80.  Thus  there  was  a 
gain  of  8.4  per  cent  for  the  period.  Total  expenditures  reached 
their  highest  point  in  1873-74  and  in  1879-80  were  6 per  cent 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  204-206. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  316-318. 
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lower  than  they  had  been  in  1870-71 ; on  a per  pupil  basis  they 
were  10.7  per  cent  lower.  The  valuation  of  property  on  which 
most  of  the  school  money  was  raised  was  about  10  per  cent 
greater  in  1874  than  it  had  been  in  1870  but  with  the  con- 
tinued decline  in  property  values  during  the  later  years  of  the 
decade  the  valuation  grew  smaller  rapidly  and  in  1879  was 
four  tenths  per  cent  below  what  it  had  been  in  1870.  In  view 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  schools  of 
Connecticut  were  receiving  more  actual  support  at  the  end  of 
the  period  than  they  had  been  receiving  in  the  prosperity 
days.14 


Rhode  Island 

In  Rhode  Island  the  population  of  school  age  showed  a gain 
of  34.8  per  cent,  the  average  daily  attendance  increased  21.3 
per  cent,  the  average  time  of  school  in  days  gained  from  170 
to  184,  the  average  monthly  salary  of  men  teachers,  though 
lower  in  1879-80  than  in  1872-73,  advanced  90.8  per  cent,  the 
average  monthly  pay  of  women  teachers  increased  16.8  per 
cent,  and  the  total  expenditures  rose  18  per  cent  from  1870-71 
to  1879-80.  The  expenditures  per  pupil  were  2.7  per  cent  less 
in  1879-80  than  they  had  been  in  the  first  year  of  the  decade. 
In  1875  the  laws  concerning  the  reports  of  town  school  com- 
mittees to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  were  strength- 
ened, in  1878  by  Act  of  April  12  the  taking  of  a school  census 
was  required.  In  April  of  1877  a school  for  the  deaf  had  been 
founded  at  Providence  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Thus,  in  general,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
like  those  of  the  other  New  England  states  made  relatively 
greater  contributions  to  the  public  schools  during  the  depres- 
sion than  they  had  been  making  in  times  of  greater  pros- 
perity.15 

New  York 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  increased  9.2  per  cent  in  the  state  of  New  York 
from  1870-71  to  1879-80.  In  the  same  period  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  public  schools  rose  16.1  per  cent  and  the 
expenditures  for  schools  7.2  per  cent.  The  average  monthly 
salary  of  teachers  declined  2.2  per  cent  while  commodity  prices 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  36-37. 

45  Ibid.,  pp.  282-8. 
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had  dropped  34  per  cent.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
term  was  176  days  in  the  first  year  of  the  period  and  179  days 
for  the  last  three  years.  Although  less  than  it  had  been  in 
1876  and  1877  the  aggregate  valuation  of  property  was  28.5 
per  cent  greater  in  1879  than  it  had  been  in  1870.  The  taxes 
assessed  for  state,  county,  and  town  purposes,  for  1879  were 
6.3  per  cent  less  than  they  had  been  in  1870. 16  Thus  the 
schools  received  a greater  share  of  the  public  funds  during 
these  years  than  they  had  previously.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
during  the  depression  periods  studied  in  the  previous  chapters 
the  taxes  for  all  purposes  increased  more  rapidly  in  New  York 
than  did  those  for  schools.  This  change  in  emphasis  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  state  regarded  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  schools  as  a duty  of  increasing  im- 
portance. 

As  in  Massachusetts  the  laws  of  the  period  reflect  a de- 
cided interest  in  industrial  drawing,  for  in  1875  that  subject 
was  made  obligatory  in  the  state  normal  schools,  city  schools 
and  certain  union  schools.  In  1876  a law  was  passed  that  pro- 
vided for  supervision  of  schools  in  incorporated  villages  of  five 
thousand  or  more  population,  with  state  aid  of  $800  annually 
for  each.17 


New  Jersey 

In  New  Jersey  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in- 
creased 24.3  per  cent  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
public  schools  32.7  per  cent  from  1870-71  to  1879-80.  The 
average  length  of  the  school  year  jumped  from  178  days  in  the 
former  year  to  190  days  in  1871-72  and  194  days  in  1874-75, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  decade  it  was  192  days.  The  average 
compensation  per  month  for  men  teachers  was  2.7  per  cent 
lower  in  1879-80  than  it  had  been  in  1870-71,  that  for  women 
was  1.4  per  cent  higher.  As  was  the  case  in  several  other 
states,  the  averages  for  the  years  from  1873  to  1877  were 
much  higher,  however.  The  whole  expenditure  for  schools 
declined  18.8  per  cent  and  the  expenditure  per  pupil  38.8  per 
cent.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  drop  in  men  teachers’ 
wages,  the  actual  increase  in  the  wages  of  women  teachers, 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year,  the  decrease  in  total 

M Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Legislature,  1930,  p.  535  ff. 

17  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Report  for  1880,  pp.  218- 
221. 
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expenditure  was  probably  due  quite  largely  to  a recession  in 
school  building  activity. 

On  March  27,  1874  a law  was  enacted  which  required  all 
persons  of  the  ages  of  eight  to  fourteen  years  to  attend  school 
at  least  twelve  weeks  each  year.ls 

Pennsylvania 

In  Pennsylvania  the  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
showed  an  increase  of  6.1  per  cent  between  1870-71  and 
1879-80.  The  average  time  of  school  in  days  rose  from  140  to 
147.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  fell  off  21.2  per 
cent  for  men  and  13.5  per  cent  for  women  but,  great  as  these 
declines  were,  they  were  not  equal  to  the  fall  in  the  commodity 
price  level.  The  expenditures  for  schools  went  down  12.8  per 
cent  between  1870-71  and  1879-80.  On  a per  pupil  basis,  the 
reduction  amounted  to  17.7  per  cent.  During  the  period  the 
estimated  value  of  public  school  property  went  up  from 
$16,889,624  to  $25,467,097  though  the  highest  point  was 
reached  in  1875-76  when  the  estimate  was  placed  at  $26,265,- 
926.  In  1873  a section  was  placed  in  the  constitution  which 
required  the  legislature  to  appropriate  not  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  public  schools  each  year.  This  provision  was  met 
in  1874  and  in  the  years  that  followed.19 

Delatvare 

The  school  statistics  for  the  little  state  of  Delaware  show 
that  its  public  schools  prospered  during  the  years  in  which  the 
business  affairs  of  the  nation  at  large  languished.  The  num- 
ber of  white  children  enrolled  in  the  free  schools  increased 
from  19,018  in  1870-71  to  25,053  in  1879-80,  a gain  of  31.7 
per  cent.  During  these  years  the  average  length  of  the  white 
schools  increased  from  132  days  to  158  days.  Information  as 
to  the  salaries  paid  teachers  was  not  available  for  the  years 
prior  to  1874-75  but  in  1879-80  the  average  monthly  salaries 
of  men  were  nine  per  cent  higher  than  they  had  been  in 
1874-75  and  those  for  women  were  12.3  per  cent  higher.  These 
gains  took  place  during  a time  when  the  average  money  com- 
pensation for  teachers  in  most  states  was  declining.  The 
whole  receipts  for  free  schools  for  whites  increased  23.7  per 

KIbid.,  pp.  210-212. 
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cent  from  1870-71  to  1879-80  and  the  receipts  per  pupil  gained 
6.1  per  cent.  The  actual  increases  in  dollars  appropriated  to 
the  schools  plus  the  gains  that  came  from  the  decline  in  prices 
meant  a much  greater  amount  of  school  support  for  the  years 
of  the  depression  than  had  been  evidenced  during  prosperity. 

Further  progress  was  made  by  the  passage  of  a law  in  1875 
that  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a State  Superintend- 
ent of  Free  Schools  and  created  an  ex-officio  State  Board  of 
Education.  In  the  same  year  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
for  schools  in  each  county  in  order  that  it  might  receive  its 
share  of  the  state  school  fund  was  raised.  Professional  prep- 
aration of  teachers  was  given  some  attention  by  making 
mandatory  examinations,  licenses,  and  attendance  at  insti- 
tutes. Prior  to  that  year  there  had  been  no  recognition  of 
schools  for  colored  children  but  in  1875  it  was  provided  that 
on  petition  of  the  colored  people  a tax  of  30  cents  on  each 
hundred  dollars  of  their  property  was  to  be  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  for  them.  In  1877  the  collection  of  the  tax 
was  required.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  was  entrusted 
to  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored 
People.20 


Maryland 

In  1870-71  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  public 
schools  of  Maryland  was  56,435  and  in  1879-80  it  was  reported 
as  85,778,  an  increase  of  52  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  total  expenditures  increased  27.1  per  cent  but  because  of 
the  very  large  gain  in  attendance  the  amount  expended  per 
pupil  declined  16.4  per  cent.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
year  was  183  days  in  1870-71  and  189  days  in  1878-79.  In- 
formation concerning  salaries  was  not  available.  There  were 
apparently  no  significant  legislative  developments  affecting 
the  schools  during  these  years  but  in  1874  the  Maryland  School 
Journal  was  established,  the  editor  being  the  state  superin- 
tendent.21 


West  Virginia 

There  was  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons from  6 to  21  years  of  age  according  to  the  reports  for 
West  Virginia  for  the  years  1870-71  to  1879-80.  In  the  same 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  46-48. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  132-134. 
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length  of  time  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  increased 
86.5  per  cent  and  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in- 
creased from  77  days  to  99  days.  The  average  monthly  salary 
of  men  teachers  was  20.8  per  cent  lower  in  1879-80  than  in 
1870-71  and  the  average  salary  for  women  teachers  was  8.9 
per  cent  lower.  The  whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  in- 
creased 24.1  per  cent  during  these  years  but  the  expenditure 
per  pupil  declined  33.4  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  in  school  attendance.  The  estimated  value  of 
school  property  increased  70  per  cent  and  the  number  of 
school  houses  72.8  per  cent.22 

Ohio 

In  Ohio  the  average  daily  attendance  increased  10  per  cent 
during  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  the  average  monthly  pay  of 
men  teachers  declined  13.5  per  cent,  and  the  pay  of  women 
teachers  declined  less  than  $1  a month  or  from  $40  to  $39.25. 
The  high  levels  for  salaries  were  from  1873  to  1876.  The  total 
expenditures  for  public  schools  increased  6.2  per  cent  during 
the  period  but  the  expenditure  per  pupil  was  four  per  cent 
less  in  1879-80  than  in  1870-71.  For  the  first  six  years  of  the 
decade  the  cost  of  school  houses  built  each  year  averaged  more 
than  one  million  dollars  while  for  the  last  four  years  of  the 
decade  the  average  was  slightly  over  $700,000  so  that  the 
amount  of  building  actually  done  each  year  probably  remained 
at  about  the  same  volume  throughout  the  period  because  of  the 
lower  costs  of  building  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade. 

In  1877  all  children  of  the  ages  from  8 to  14  years  were 
required  to  attend  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  every  year. 
Though  the  progress  was  not  spectacular  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio  received  steady  public  support  throughout  the  depres- 
sion years  and  were  required  to  care  for  continually  increas- 
ing numbers  of  children.23 


Indiana 

General  improvement  in  the  public  school  system  of  Indiana 
was  reported  for  the  10  years  from  1870  to  1880.  The  number 
of  youth  of  school  age  was  11.4  per  cent  larger  in  1879-80  than 
in  1870-71  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  9.0  per  cent 

'-Ibid.,  pp.  334-335. 
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larger.  The  average  time  of  school  increased  from  116  days 
in  1870-71  to  136  days  in  1879-80.  The  wages  of  men  teachers 
for  the  schools  went  down  4.6  per  cent  for  the  period  and  the 
average  reward  for  women  teachers  increased  18.1  per  cent 
in  terms  of  current  dollars  but  very  much  more  in  real  in- 
come. Total  expenditures  advanced  39.9  per  cent  and  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  gained  28.4  per  cent  from  1870-71  to  1879-80. 24 


Illinois 

The  reported  population  of  the  group  from  6 to  21  years  of 
age  grew  15.1  per  cent  in  Illinois  while  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  the  public  schools  increased  26.3  per  cent  between 
1871  and  1880  and  the  number  enrolled  gained  4.6  per  cent. 
The  average  compensation  on  a monthly  basis  for  men  teachers 
as  well  as  for  women  teachers  was  14  per  cent  less  in  1879-80 
than  in  1870-71.  The  whole  expenditure  for  the  public  schools 
was  5.3  per  cent  greater  and  the  expenditure  per  pupil  en- 
rolled was  six  tenths  of  one  per  cent  greater  at  the  end  of  the 
period  than  at  the  beginning.  The  number  of  high  schools 
reported  was  91  in  1870-71,  133  in  1874-75,  128  in  1877-78, 
and  110  at  the  close  of  the  decade.  Though  not  a period  of 
remarkable  expansion  the  public  school  movement  in  Illinois 
was  well  supported  through  the  years  of  discouragement  and 
shortage  of  money  that  followed  the  Panic  of  1873. 25 

Michigan 

The  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  in- 
creased 24  per  cent  from  1870-71  to  1879-80  while  the  gain  in 
the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  was  28.4  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  the  reports.  The  length  of  the  school  year  remained 
about  the  same,  showing  sharp  fluctuations  from  year  to  year 
but  making  a net  gain  of  only  one  day  for  the  whole  period. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  men  teachers  receded  25.3  per 
cent  and  the  average  salary  of  women  teachers  went  down 

5.4  per  cent.  The  total  expenditure  for  public  schools  fell  off 

7.4  per  cent  and  the  expenditure  per  pupil  25  per  cent.  This 
decline  in  the  amount  paid  out  for  schools  did  not  begin  until 
the  year  1875-76,  two  full  years  after  the  disturbances  incident 
to  the  panic,  when  the  price  level  for  the  nation  had  already 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  78-83,  and  State  School  Report  for  1872. 

25  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Report  for  1880,  pp.  66-68. 
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gone  down  11  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  decline  in  expenditures 
was  not  equal  to  the  fall  in  the  general  price  level  so  that  the 
buying  power  given  in  support  of  the  schools  of  Michigan  re- 
mained undiminished  through  the  years  of  depression.26 

Minnesota 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  census  the 
population  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  increased  75.5  per  cent 
in  the  10-year  period  beginning  1870.  A similar  growth  took 
place  in  the  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools 
for  there  was  an  increase  of  51.4  per  cent  from  the  school 
year  1870-71  to  1879-80.  The  whole  amount  expended  for 
schools  increased  67.9  per  cent  and  the  amount  per  pupil 
gained  10.8  per  cent.  The  average  wages  of  men  teachers 
dropped  6.4  per  cent  and  those  of  women  teachers  gained  7.8 
per  cent  during  the  same  period.  Because  of  a change  in  the 
basis  of  assessing  property  in  1874,  the  actual  gain  in  valua- 
tion for  the  period  is  difficult  to  determine  but  it  was  probably 
about  40  per  cent  greater  in  1879-80  than  in  1870-71.  The 
total  taxes  levied  increased  34.8  per  cent  or  about  33  per  cent 
less  than  the  total  expenditures  for  schools  increased.  In 
addition  to  the  gains  in  financial  support  of  the  schools  some 
progress  was  made  in  legislation.  A change  in  the  basis  of 
distributing  the  state  school  funds  became  effective  in  1876 
so  that  the  distribution  was  according  to  the  enrolment  rather 
than  according  to  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age.  In 
1877  a high  school  law  was  enacted  which  provided  for  state 
aid  in  a manner  similar  to  the  law  passed  in  Maine  in  1873 
and  previously  mentioned.  An  unfortunate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, however,  was  enacted  in  1875  when  the  state  tax  for 
schools  was  changed  from  two  mills  to  one  mill,  it  being  ex- 
pected that  the  regular  increase  in  the  state  valuation  would 
bring  in  as  large  a sum  as  previously.  It  was  said  that  this 
reduction  was  a hard  blow  to  the  small  districts  of  the  state27 
although  the  change  in  the  basis  of  valuation  that  nearly 
doubled  the  assessment  in  1874  must  have  offset  this  effect  to 
a large  degree. 

On  the  whole  the  gains  to  the  schools  of  Minnesota  during 
these  years  were  marked  and  apparently  considerably  in  ex- 

Mlbid.,  pp.  158-159. 
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cess  of  the  gains  to  the  other  functions  of  government  in  that 
state.28 


Wisconsin 

The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  Wisconsin  increased 
14.8  per  cent  from  1870-71  to  1879-80  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  gained  12.8  per  cent.  There  was  a 
growth  in  expenditures  for  the  schools  which  amounted  to 
15.4  per  cent  for  the  period  and  the  expenditure  per  pupil  in- 
creased 2.4  per  cent.  The  total  valuation  of  public  school 
property  went  up  32.7  per  cent.  These  advances  took  place 
during  years  in  which  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property 
as  adjusted  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  declined  3.7 
per  cent.  Figures  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  decade  were 
not  available  but  from  1872  to  1879  the  total  of  all  taxes  levied 
on  the  assessed  valuation  increased  only  2.5  per  cent  while 
the  expenditures  for  schools  increased  6.5  per  cent  for  the 
same  years. 

Advances  were  also  made  in  the  field  of  legislation.  In 
1875  women  became  eligible  to  all  school  offices.  In  the  same 
year  school  boards  were  authorized,  with  the  consent  of  their 
constituents,  to  purchase  books  to  be  loaned  to  the  pupils,  free 
high  schools  were  permitted  to  be  established  by  a majority 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  a district  and  state  aid  was  to  be  given 
for  that  purpose.  In  1877  persons  20  to  30  years  of  age  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  public  schools  for  study.  A child  labor 
law  was  also  enacted  that  year.  It  prohibited  employment  of 
those  under  12  years  of  age  in  factories  and  mills.  Two  years 
later  school  attendance  was  required  for  those  who  were  7 
to  15  years  old,  such  attendance  to  be  for  at  least  12  weeks 
each  year.  This  was  Wisconsin’s  first  compulsory  education 
law.  In  1877  an  investigation  as  to  the  need  of  a school  for  the 
feeble  minded  was  authorized  and  a school  was  later  estab- 
lished. By  the  law  of  1879  high  school  principals  were  re- 
quired to  be  graduates  of  colleges,  universities  or  normal 
schools.  A fiscal  measure  of  the  same  year  limited  the  annual 
district  school  tax  to  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property.  Higher  education  also  received  favorable  attention 

28  See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  years  1870  to  1881-82,  The  Legislative  Manual  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  compiled  for  the  Legislature  of  1901,  pp.  613-14,  and  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880,  p. 
171  ff. 
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during  the  depression  years  for  a state  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one 
mill  was  authorized  to  be  levied  annually  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  after  July  1 of  the  year  1876 
tuition  at  the  University  was  to  be  free  for  Wisconsin  students. 

That  these  advances  in  the  support  of  public  education  took 
place  while  the  state  was  afflicted  by  the  economic  ills  of  the 
nation  and  while  the  demands  for  economizing  were  urgent  is 
revealed  by  these  words  from  the  Governor’s  message  to  the 
legislature  for  the  year  1876 : 

“At  the  same  time  we  should  not  seek  to  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  which  our  people  have 
enjoyed  for  a number  of  years  past  has  suffered  some  inter- 
ruption. Agriculture  has  rendered  less  return;  labor  in  all 
departments  has  been  less  productive,  and  trade  has  conse- 
quently been  less  active,  and  has  realized  a reduced  percentage 
of  profit.  . . . This  lesson  is  the  necessity  of  strict  economy  in 
public  and  private  affairs.”29 

Despite  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions  of  the  period 
the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  were  receiving  a much  greater 
volume  of  support  at  its  close  than  in  1870-71. 30 

Iovjcl 

Like  many  other  states  of  the  agricultural  region  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  Iowa  had  a large  increase  in  its  population 
between  1870  and  1880.  The  number  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  5 and  21  rose  from  460,629  in  1870  to  586,556  in  1879, 
a growth  of  27.3  per  cent.  The  average  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  this  influx  as  it 
increased  22.8  per  cent  during  these  years.  Total  expendi- 
tures for  the  schools  exceeded  the  growth  in  population  in  its 
rate  of  increase  as  they  went  up  50.5  per  cent  from  1870-71 
to  1879-80,  or  from  $3,269,190  to  $4,921,249.  The  amount 
expended  per  pupil  gained  22.5  per  cent.  The  average  time 
that  the  schools  were  in  session  was  130  days  for  the  first 
three  years  of  the  decade  and  148  days  for  the  last  year  of  the 

29  Wisconsin  State  Documents  for  the  Legislative  Session  of  1876,  The 
Governor’s  Message,  p.  21. 

30  For  information  regarding  school  attendance  and  expense  see  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880,  pp.  340-1;  for 
account  of  legislative  developments  see  Public  Education  in  Wisconsin 
by  Patzer,  Conrad  E.,  issued  by  John  Callahan,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Madison,  1924,  pp.  454-458,  information  as  to  taxes 
and  valuation  from  Amvual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  years  1872  to  1880. 
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decade.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  men  teachers  dropped 
13.4  per  cent  and  those  for  women  teachers  went  down  5.5  per 
cent.  Except  for  these  slight  reductions  in  money  wages,  the 
gains  to  the  schools  for  these  years  of  depression  were  indeed 
remarkable.  They  seem  to  have  taken  place  without  any  fun- 
damental changes  in  school  legislation.  In  1876  women  were 
made  eligible  to  school  offices,  provision  was  made  whereby 
the  township  system  could  be  substituted  for  that  of  inde- 
pendent districts,  and  a school  for  the  feeble  minded  of  the 
state  was  established.31 


Missouri 

Because  of  changes  in  the  state  school  administration  that 
arose  out  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution  in  1875,  the  in- 
formation concerning  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri  for  the  middle  years  of  the  depression  was 
not  fully  reported.  The  figures  for  the  beginning  and  conclu- 
sion of  the  period  were  fairly  complete,  however.  The  whole 
number  attending  school  increased  44.1  per  cent  from  1870-71 
to  1879-80.  Total  receipts  for  the  public  schools  were  re- 
ported to  have  increased  138.3  per  cent  and  the  receipts  per 
pupil  65.5  per  cent.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  women 
teachers  remained  at  about  the  same  level  throughout  the 
period  but  the  wages  of  men  teachers  declined  14.6  per  cent. 
The  tremendous  increase  in  receipts  for  the  schools  took  place 
while  the  total  taxable  wealth  of  the  state  shrunk  5.6  per  cent. 
In  1875  a limit  of  the  school  tax  rate  to  40  cents  per  $100  of 
the  property  valuation  went  into  effect,  except  in  certain  dis- 
tricts where,  by  majority  vote  of  the  tax-payers,  it  could  be 
raised  to  65  cents  and  in  districts  composed  of  towns  and  cities 
where  the  limit  was  $1.  In  1879  the  limit  on  taxes  for  building 
purposes  was  reduced  from  two  per  cent  to  one  per  cent. 
It  would  not  seem  strange  that  these  restrictions  on  raising 
money  for  the  schools  were  prompted  by  the  rapid  rise  in 
receipts  for  the  schools.  The  laws  of  1877  authorized  the 
establishment  in  every  city,  town,  or  village  of  an  adequate 
number  of  primary  schools,  and  a suitable  number  of  schools 
of  higher  grade  by  the  boards  of  directors  as  soon  as  the  means 


31  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880, 
pp.  88-90. 
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permitted.  Thus  was  the  way  paved  for  the  development  of 
the  high  schools  in  the  state.32 


Nebraska 

Besides  the  troubles  that  were  incident  to  the  widespread 
business  depression,  the  people  of  Nebraska  were  impover- 
ished by  successive  years  of  drought  and  devastating  attacks 
of  grasshoppers  in  the  years  following  the  Panic  of  1873.  In 
his  report  to  the  legislature  of  1875,  the  Governor  declared 
that  thousands  were  in  need  of  aid,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
said, 

“You  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  affairs  throughout  the  country  at  large,  and  therefore  the 
demand  for  rigid  economy.  With  this  precaution,  however, 
other  important  facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  accepting 
statehood,  important  and  indispensable  duties  and  obligations 
were  assumed  which  cannot  be  evaded : prominent  among 
which  are  the  education  of  the  people,  humane  provisions  for 
the  unfortunate.  . . . ”33 

It  appears  that  this  advice  was  acted  upon  rather  favorably 
for  in  that  year  the  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
opened  and  the  number  of  and  expenditures  for  schools  made 
large  gains  from  1870-71  to  1879-80. 

The  number  of  persons  of  the  ages  from  5 to  25  jumped 
from  41,063  in  1870-71  to  142,348  in  1879-80,  a gain  of  246.7 
per  cent.  The  growth  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was 
even  greater,  however,  as  it  rose  from  23,265  to  92,549,  or 
297.8  per  cent.  The  average  duration  of  school  in  days  in- 
creased from  72  in  1870-71  to  109  in  1879-80.  The  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  teachers  dropped  6.2  per  cent  and  that  of 
women  teachers  12.8  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  The  whole 
expenditure  for  schools  rose  from  $365,520  to  $1,137,995,  or 
211.3  per  cent,  but  because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  en- 
rolment the  expenditure  per  child  dropped  21.7  per  cent.  The 
valuation  of  taxable  property  showed  a net  gain  of  only  40.3 
per  cent  while  the  growth  in  school  support  was  taking  place. 
It  was  reported  that  371  school  houses  were  built  in  1872-73, 


33  Ibid.,  pp.  184-189.  Figures  on  taxable  wealth  may  be  found  in  the 
Official  Manual  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  years  1911-12  compiled 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  p.  505  ff. 

33  Senate  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
Eleventh  Regular  Session,  p.  29. 
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378  in  1873-74,  and  502  in  1874-75.  But  in  1875-76  the  num- 
ber had  dropped  to  77  and  in  the  following  year  only  17  were 
erected.  By  1878-79  the  number  had  risen  again  to  191.  This 
cessation  in  building  activities  would  indicate  that  in  the  state 
as  a whole  the  reductions  in  expenditures  were  made  in  capital 
outlay.  Another  development  of  the  period  was  the  high 
school  movement.  Six  high  schools  having  an  aggregate  en- 
rolment of  424  were  reported  in  1874  and  six  years  later  20 
having  an  enrolment  of  1,040  were  reported.  The  levy  for 
common  school  purposes  was  reduced  from  two  mills  to  one 
mill  in  1875. 34 


Kansas 

The  number  of  youth  of  the  ages  of  5 to  21  increased  139.3 
per  cent  and  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  of  Kansas  increased  160.3  per  cent  from  1870-71 
to  1879-80.  The  average  time  of  school  in  days  fluctuated 
considerably  from  year  to  year.  In  1870-71  it  was  116,  in 
1871-72  it  was  108,  in  1878-79  the  number  was  124,  and  in 
1879-80  it  was  107  days.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  men 
teachers  began  to  decline  in  1871-72  and  continued  until 
1878-79.  In  1879-80  the  decline  was  21.8  per  cent.  The  sala- 
ries of  women  teachers  followed  the  same  trend  and  in  1879-80 
were  18.2  per  cent  lower  than  in  1870-71.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  schools  increased  yearly  throughout  the  decade  and 
in  1879-80  was  101  per  cent  more  than  in  the  first  year  of  the 
period.  The  expenditure  per  pupil  was  22.7  per  cent  less  in 
the  last  year  of  the  period.  As  in  Nebraska  there  was  a great 
drop  in  the  number  of  school  houses  built  each  year  as  the 
depression  wore  on.  In  1872-73  the  number  reported  was 
696  but  in  1875-76  it  was  only  195  and  the  next  year  there  was 
a revival  in  building  activity. 

The  growth  in  support  of  the  schools  increased  while  several 
unfavorable  laws  were  enacted.  The  limit  on  district  taxes  for 
schools  was  reduced  from  two  and  one-quarter  to  two  per  cent 
in  1876,  but  the  same  year  an  additional  tax  not  to  exceed  two 
mills  on  the  dollar  for  district  libraries  appeared.  The  normal 
schools  at  Leavenworth  and  Concordia,  organized  in  1869-70 
and  1873-74,  were  suspended  in  1876  because  of  no  legislative 
appropriation  and  the  normal  school  at  Emporia  was  placed  on 

34  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Report  for  1880,  pp.  194- 
199  and  Nebraska  Blue  Book  for  1915,  p.  715.  Table  of  Valuations. 
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a tuition  basis.  In  1879  a state  tax  of  one  mill  on  a dollar  for 
schools  was  dropped.  Another  detrimental  bit  of  legislative 
action  was  the  passage  of  a law  in  1874-75  reducing  the  sala- 
ries and  leaving  undefined  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents. More  favorable  action  was  taken  when  in  1874  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  8 and  14  years  were  required  to 
attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  each  year.  Again,  in  1879  the 
legislature  appropriated  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a re- 
form school  for  boys.  The  general  tendency  of  the  legislature 
seems  to  have  been  in  a direction  opposite  that  manifested  by 
the  people  of  the  state  as  the  growth  of  the  schools  indicates. 
Besides  the  growth  in  number  and  attendance  at  the  elemen- 
tary schools  the  number  of  high  school  departments  increased 
from  five  in  1873  to  60  in  1878.35 

Colorado 

Colorado  entered  the  Union  as  a state  in  1876  with  a school 
system  that  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  In 
1870-71  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  was  7,742  and  in 
1879-80  it  had  grown  to  35,566,  or  359  per  cent.  The  average 
daily  attendance  of  the  public  schools  in  the  same  period  rose 
from  2,611  to  12,618  or  383  per  cent.  The  valuation  of  public 
school  property  was  estimated  at  $82,574  the  first  year  of  the 
decade  and  at  $682,410  in  1879-80.  This  was  a rise  of  726 
per  cent.  The  whole  expenditure  for  schools  advanced  486 
per  cent  and  the  expenditure  per  pupil  went  up  21  per  cent. 
The  salaries  of  men  teachers  receded  17  per  cent  from  1870-71 
to  1878-79  and  those  for  women  teachers  went  down  2.1  per 
cent  in  the  same  time.  The  Territorial  Legislature  of  1874 
appropriated  $15,000  for  the  University  of  Colorado  though 
it  was  not  opened  until  1877.  Union  high  schools  were  first 
established  in  1876  and  it  was  reported  that  the  first  high 
school  in  the  territory  was  established  at  Denver  in  1873-74. 
In  1876  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers  were  raised. 
Attention  was  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped in  1874  when  it  appropriated  money  for  the  founding 
of  the  Institute  for  the  education  of  the  Mute  and  Blind.  The 
depression  years  were  therefore,  years  of  progress  and  rapid 
growth  for  the  public  schools  of  Colorado.30 


35  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Report  for  1880,  pp.  98-105. 

36  Ibid.,  pp.  28-31. 
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Oregon 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  Oregon  increased 
about  75  per  cent  from  1870-71  to  1879-80  and  the  number  in 
average  daily  attendance  increased  83  per  cent  from  1871-72 
till  1879-80.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  remained 
virtually  unchanged.  The  average  pay  per  month  for  men 
teachers  declined  11.6  per  cent  and  that  for  women  teachers 
increased  11.2  per  cent.  The  total  expenditure  for  schools  in- 
creased 338  per  cent,  while  the  total  valuation  of  taxable 
property  made  a gain  of  only  57  per  cent.  In  1876  provision 
was  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and 
the  University  of  Oregon  was  organized  in  that  year.  In  1878 
the  schools  were  made  free  to  all  residents  6 to  21  years  of 
age.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  in  districts  with  1,000  or  more  inhabitants.  The  same 
year  women  became  eligible  to  vote  in  school  district  meet- 
ings.37 


California 

In  every  respect  for  which  information  was  available  the 
public  schools  of  California  progressed  during  the  decade  of 
the  seventies  as  they  had  in  the  fifties.  The  number  of  youth 
of  school  age  made  a growth  of  66  per  cent  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  the  schools  grew  57  per  cent  from  1870-71 
to  1879-80.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  increased 
from  123  days  to  147  days.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  men 
teachers  advanced  7.7  per  cent  and  that  of  women  teachers 
6.7  per  cent.  The  value  of  school  property  as  estimated  in- 
creased 106  per  cent  in  the  period.  Total  expenditures  for  the 
schools  rose  66  per  cent  and  the  expenditure  per  pupil  went 
up  6.5  per  cent.  The  legislation  of  the  period  was  also  de- 
cidedly favorable.  By  the  act  of  March  12,  1874,  women  were 
permitted  to  hold  school  offices.  In  1875  the  length  of  term 
required  of  a district  in  order  that  it  might  receive  its  share 
of  the  state  school  funds  was  raised  from  three  months  to 
six  months.  A compulsory  education  law  was  passed  in  1874. 
The  state  school  tax  increased  from  10  cents  per  $100  in  1870 
to  26  cents  per  $100  in  1879.  From  1870  to  1874  the  county 


37  Ibid.,  pp.  258-259.  For  valuation  of  taxable  property  see  Oregon 
Blue  Book  and  Official  Directory  for  1921-22,  compiled  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Salem,  Oregon,  1921. 
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school  tax  was  not  permitted  to  exceed  35  cents  per  $100  but 
by  1880  the  maximum  had  been  raised  to  50  cents.38 

The  Southern  States 

Because  of  the  antipathies  and  resentments  aroused  during 
the  days  of  Reconstruction,  because  of  the  mismanagement  of 
many  of  the  “carpet  bag”  governments,  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  records  it  is  difficult  to  make  a satis- 
factory statement  regarding  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
Southern  states  during  the  years  from  1870  to  1880. 

In  Alabama  the  schools  were  kept  open  in  the  early  part  of 
the  decade  only  by  private  contributions  because  of  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people  toward  the  school  laws.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  antipathy  against  the  public  school  system  of 
Texas  that  was  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  1868  be- 
cause it  was  too  redolent  of  Northern  ways.  In  1875-76  the 
system  was  broken  down  and  schooling  made  voluntary.  In 
Tennessee  the  Peabody  agent  reported  that  not  a single  school 
was  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  counties  in  1872,  and  that  the 
citizens  were  making  no  efforts  to  remedy  the  situation.  The 
average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in  Mississippi  was  reported 
to  have  been  $58.80  in  1871  and  only  $27.00  in  1878  but  the 
payments  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  were  wTith  warrants 
that  had  to  be  exchanged  at  much  below  par  so  that  the  actual 
receipts  were  greater  in  the  latter  year.  The  Georgia  school 
funds  for  1872  were  appropriated  to  other  purposes  in  1871 
so  that  the  schools  were  not  fully  established  until  1873.  With 
such  conditions  so  widespread  the  impossibility  of  making 
valid  comparisons  concerning  school  support  is  evident.39 

Fairly  complete  statistics  for  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  show  that  a great  deal  of  effort  was  made  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  schooling  in  those  states  during  these 
years.  In  Virginia  the  number  of  persons  from  5 to  21  years 
of  age  increased  25.2  per  cent  from  1870-71  to  1879-80  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  increased 
69.6  per  cent.  The  average  time  of  school  in  days  was  93  in 
1870-71,  114  in  1871-72,  104  the  next  year  and  between  107 
and  113  each  year  thereafter  till  1880.  The  average  monthly 

38 Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1880, 

pp.  18-21. 

“For  brief  resumes  of  conditions  in  the  several  southern  states  see  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year 
1880,  under  headings  for  the  individual  states. 
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pay  of  men  teachers  declined  9.8  per  cent,  that  for  women  only 
6.4  per  cent.  The  whole  expenditure  for  schools  went  up  61 
per  cent  in  the  period  but  the  expenditure  per  pupil  dropped 
5.1  per  cent.  The  sharp  drop  in  total  expenditure  in  1878-79 
was  due  to  a failure  of  state  funds  for  that  year.  The  total 
valuation  of  all  public  school  property  rose  203.7  per  cent 
from  1870-71  to  1879-80.  In  1874-75  provision  was  made  for 
the  introduction  of  the  higher  branches  into  the  schools.  In 
1876-77  the  terms  of  the  county  superintendents  were  length- 
ened from  three  to  four  years,  and  the  pay  for  those  in  the 
larger  counties  was  increased.40 

From  1871-72  to  1879-80  the  number  of  persons  of  school 
age  in  North  Carolina  increased  71.4  per  cent,  according  to 
the  reports,  and  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  increased 
113.5  per  cent.  For  the  same  years  there  was  a rise  in  school 
expenditures  that  amounted  to  124.7  per  cent.  The  increase 
per  pupil  was  4.7  per  cent.  In  1874  many  counties  organized 
educational  associations  and  a general  awakening  of  the  peo- 
ple with  regard  to  the  free  public  schools  was  manifested  in 
1876.  By  the  laws  of  1876-77  a state  normal  school  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  preceding  year  high  schools  had  been  given  some  encour- 
agement by  the  legislature  although  the  law  was  very  limited 
in  its  application.41 

In  South  Carolina  there  was  an  increase  of  103  per  cent  in 
the  enrolment  of  the  public  schools.  The  average  monthly  pay 
of  men  teachers  dropped  27.9  per  cent  and  that  of  women 
teachers  went  down  31.7  per  cent.  This  was  during  the  period 
from  1870-71  to  1879-80.  In  the  same  years  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  schools  increased  34.7  per  cent  but  the  amount 
per  pupil  declined  33.7  per  cent.  The  census  of  school  chil- 
dren was  discontinued  in  1877  and  the  same  year  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Columbia  which  had  been  in  operation  since 
1874  was  broken  up.  In  1878  the  tax  which  had  been  previ- 
ously required  for  the  support  of  schools  was  discontinued  so 
that  they  had  to  depend  on  the  returns  from  a state  school 
tax.42 


“Ibid.,  pp.  324-326. 

41  Ibid.,  pp.  236-240. 

42  Ibid.,  pp.  290-292.  For  a general  treatment  of  education  during  the 
reconstruction  period  in  these  states  see  Knight,  Edgar  W.,  Public  Edu- 
cation in  the  South,  Chapters  IX  and  X. 
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Summary 

Although  the  statistical  information  pertaining  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  from  many  of  the  states  for  the  years  studied  in 
this  chapter  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  permit  the  making 
of  close  and  detailed  comparisons  between  states,  it  may  be 
used  for  showing  trends  for  the  entire  period  under  considera- 
tion. A survey  of  the  materials  presented  in  the  preceding 
pages  reveals  certain  tendencies  that  are  stated  below. 

There  was  a large  increase  in  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
public  schools  during  and  following  the  depression  that  began 
in  1873  in  most  of  the  states.  These  expenditures  averaged  53 
per  cent  more  in  1879-80  than  in  1870-71  when  expressed  in 
terms  of  current  dollars.  In  terms  of  dollars  adjusted  to  the 
change  in  the  wholesale  price  level,  there  was  an  increase  of 
132  per  cent  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  period.  Of 
course,  much  of  the  increase  in  expenditure  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  population  of  the  several  states.  In 
terms  of  current  dollars  the  expenditures  per  pupil  averaged 
more  each  year  of  the  depression  until  1876-77  than  they  had 
in  1870-71,  and  in  terms  of  buying  power  they  were  much 
greater  each  year  of  the  depression  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade  than  in  1870-71.  In  1879-80,  for  every 
dollar  spent  per  pupil  in  1870-71,  $1.47  of  1870  money  was 
expended.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  lowered  income  of 
the  people  this  seems  to  mean  that  the  effort  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  was  relatively  much  greater  during  and 
after  the  depression  than  before  it. 

In  the  states  in  which  the  valuations  of  taxable  property 
were  given  it  was  observed  that  the  total  expenditures  for 
schools  increased  much  faster  than  did  that  form  of  wealth. 
And  in  some  instances  the  expenses  of  the  schools  increased 
while  the  taxable  wealth  decreased. 

In  the  states  in  which  the  information  was  available,  it  was 
also  observed  that  the  expenditures  for  schools  increased  more 
rapidly  during  this  depression  than  did  the  amount  of  taxes 
collected  for  all  purposes  of  government  within  the  states.  In 
some  states  the  taxes  for  general  government  decreased  while 
the  support  for  schools  increased,  and  in  other  cases  both  items 
declined  but  the  reduction  seems  to  have  been  applied  first  to 
other  functions  of  government  in  addition  to  having  been  made 
to  a greater  degree.  Apparently  the  people  were  very  reluc- 
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tant  to  curtail  the  activities  of  their  public  schools  regardless 
of  the  extremity  of  the  depression. 

Teachers’  salaries  were  generally  increased  during  the  first 
years  of  the  depression  but  usually  began  to  decline  in  1875-76 
or  the  year  following.  Of  the  23  states  for  which  data  on  sal- 
aries were  collected,  21  showed  a reduction  in  the  pay,  on  a 
monthly  basis,  of  men  teachers  between  1870-71  and  1879-80, 
2 showed  increases  for  men ; 9 states  had  a higher  average 
salary  for  women  in  1879-80  than  in  1870-71,  13  had  a lower 
salary,  and  one  remained  at  the  same  level.  In  almost  every 
case  the  reduction  in  the  average  salary  for  women  was  less 
in  terms  of  per  cent  than  it  was  for  men.  In  no  state  did  the 
decline  in  the  average  salary  over  the  entire  period  equal  the 
decline  in  the  price  level  for  the  nation  as  a whole. 

Building  activity  for  the  public  schools  kept  up  well  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  depression  but  showed  a distinct 
dropping  off  for  the  next  few  years. 

Though  not  true  for  all  states  there  was  a marked  tendency 
for  public  school  enrolments  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  did 
the  population  of  those  of  school  age  during  this  period. 

School  terms  were  lengthened  each  year  of  the  decade  and 
averaged  much  longer  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  at  the  be- 
ginning for  most  states. 

Several  states  enacted  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
laws  during  the  period.  It  seems  entirely  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  this  legislation  may  have  been  hastened  by 
the  large  amount  of  unemployment  and  delinquency  that  pre- 
vailed. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  several  states  for  the  education 
of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb. 

The  schools  continued  to  be  extended  upward  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  high  schools  was  noted  in  several  states.  Some  of  the  newer 
Western  states  extended  the  privileges  of  free  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  students  within  their  limits  during  these  years. 

There  was  reactionary  legislation  in  several  states  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  citizens  of  these  states  continued  their 
financial  support  of  the  schools  indicates  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  surrender  the  services  of  their  public  schools  even 
under  the  pressure  for  retrenchment.  In  states  where  the 
state  school  taxes  were  reduced  the  localities  increased  their 
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burdens  and  thus  demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
lower  expenses  by  that  method. 

A few  of  the  Western  states  placed  upper  limits  on  the 
school  tax  rates  of  the  districts  within  their  boundaries  in 
these  years. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Growth  in  School  Support  from  the  Panic  of  1893  to 
the  Close  of  the  Century 

This  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  various  states  during  the  depression  years 
that  followed  the  Panic  of  1893.  Because  of  the  closing  of  the 
frontier,  the  large  gains  in  population,  and  the  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  of  the  country  the  situation  in  America 
in  the  ’nineties  more  closely  resembled  the  situation  familiar 
to  those  living  in  the  twentieth  century  than  had  the  situations 
of  previous  periods.  Thus  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
treated  the  schools  during  the  depression  of  that  decade  should 
be  of  especial  interest  to  those  who  are  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  present  crisis. 

Except  for  a brief  depression  in  1884  and  1885,  the  years 
from  1879  to  1893  had  been  years  of  prosperity  and  expan- 
sion.1 Although  there  was  a slight  depression  in  1891,  pros- 
perity was  at  a high  mark  in  1892.  In  fact, 

“The  year  1892  was  distinguished  by  a volume  of  business 
transactions  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  country.  For- 
eign trade  was  beyond  precedent;  railroads  increased  their 
tonnage;  the  money  market  was  favorable  to  business;  and  the 
amount  of  liabilities  involved  in  business  failures  was  less  than 
it  had  been  in  ten  years.  Though  the  crops  did  not  reach  the 
enormous  yield  of  1891,  they  compared  well  with  previous  rec- 
ords. Iron  production  was  also  at  a high  level.”2 

Trusts  expected  generous  profits  on  inflated  capitalization, 
“and  the  uncertainty  of  their  realization  afforded  a congenial 
opportunity  for  the  speculative  trader.”3 

The  failure  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  with 
the  accompanying  stock  panic  on  February  20,  1893,  brought 
a slight  check  to  the  seeming  prosperity. 

“Confidence  in  the  management  of  ‘trusts’  received  a severe 
shock  in  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  in  early 
May,  1893,  only  five  months  after  the  declaration  of  a stock 

1 Mitchell,  Wesley  C.,  Business  Cycles — The  Problem  and  Its  Setting, 
p.  425  ff.  A Conspectus  of  Business  Fluctuations. 

2 Dewey,  Davis  R.,  National  Problems  1885-1897  being  Volume  24  of 
The  American  Nation:  A History,  p.  253.  By  permission  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  publishers. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  254. 
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dividend  of  100  per  cent.  Another  stock  panic  occurred,  and 
banking  institutions  refused  to  meet  the  demands  of  borrow- 
ers. Many  banks,  terror  stricken,  refused  to  grant  ordinary 
credits  on  any  terms,  and  old  established  business  houses  were 
crippled.”4 

The  closing  of  the  mints  in  India  to  private  coinage  of  silver 
unsettled  the  value  of  that  metal.  The  mines  in  the  West  were 
closed  and  in  Colorado  industry  came  practically  to  a stand- 
still. The  securities  of  all  railroads  and  industries  fell.  By 
August,  currency  was  at  a premium  of  three  per  cent. 


“The  report  of  R.  G.  Dun  & Co.,  for  the  year  1893,  shows 
the  largest  number  of  commercial  failures  and  the  greatest 
aggregate  of  liabilities  ever  recorded.  In  summarizing  the 
statistics  given,  the  report  says : 

“ ‘Starting  with  the  largest  trade  ever  known,  mills  crowded 
with  work,  and  all  business  stimulated  by  high  hopes,  the  year 
1893  has  proved,  in  sudden  shrinkage  of  trade,  in  commercial 
disasters,  and  depression  of  industries,  the  worst  for  fifty 
years.  Whether  the  final  results  of  the  Panic  of  1837  were 
relatively  more  severe,  the  scanty  records  of  that  time  do  not 
clearly  show.  The  year  closes  with  prices  of  many  products 
the  lowest  ever  known,  with  millions  of  workers  seeking  in 
vain  for  work,  and  with  charity  laboring  to  keep  back  suffer- 
ing and  starvation  in  all  our  cities.’  ”5 

Table  42  shows  that  immediate  recovery  did  not  take  place 
and  that  it  was  not  until  1898  that  prosperity  had  definitely 
returned. 


Table  42 

A CONSPECTUS  OF  BUSINESS  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1889-1900 


Year 

Business  Conditions 

Year 

Business  Conditions 

1889 

Prosperity 

1895 

Depression;  revival 

1890 

Prosperity;  recession 

1896 

Recession;  depression 

1891 

Depression;  revival 

1897 

Depression;  revival 

1892 

Prosperity 

1898 

Revival;  prosperity 

1893 

Recession;  panic;  depression 

1899 

Prosperity 

1894 

Deep  depression 

1900 

Prosperity 

From  Mitchell,  Wesley  C.,  Business  Cycles,  pp.  429-431.  By  permission  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  publishers. 


* Ibid.,  p.  260.  By  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 

5 First  Annual  Report  of  the  Neiv  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor,  1893, 

p.  266. 
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Because  of  the  limitations  of  space  and  relative  accessibility 
of  the  sources  of  information  the  detailed  statistics  relating 
to  public  school  support  during  the  depression  of  the  ’nineties 
will  be  presented  only  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Those 
desiring  the  raw  data  for  the  several  states  can  secure  them 
from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  from  the  reports  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion for  the  years  concerned. 

Massachusetts 

In  keeping  with  its  record  of  maintaining  its  public  schools 
during  good  times  and  bad,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in- 
creased its  support  of  schools  during  the  hard  times  that  fol- 
lowed the  Panic  of  1893.  Table  43  shows  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  29.1  per  cent  in  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  from  1891-92  to  1899-1900.  That  this  increase 
was  greater  than  the  increase  in  number  of  children  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  actually 
enrolled  increased  from  72.5  in  1891-92  to  74.0  in  1899-1900. 
In  the  same  time  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  ad- 
vanced from  171  days  to  189  days.  The  number  of  teachers 
increased  23.8  per  cent.  The  average  monthly  compensation 
of  men  teachers  increased  1.7  per  cent  and  that  of  women 
teachers  12.9  per  cent.  The  decline  in  prices  during  this  period 


Table  43 

MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1891-92  TO  1899-1900  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  EXPENDITURES. 
TEACHERS'  SALARIES,  VALUATIONS,  AND 
TOTAL  TAXES  COLLECTED 


Year 

Per  Cent 
of  School 
Age  Enrol- 
led in 
School 

.4.  D.  A. 

Average 
Length  of 
Term  in 
Days 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

Men 

Women 

1891-92 

72.5 

283,648 

171 

10,965 

$134 . 22 

$46.52 

1892-93 

72.6 

290,801 

173 

11,233 

140.73 

48.13 

1893-94 

72.4 

299,069 

175 

11,714 

129.41 

47.91 

1894-95 

73.0 

313,693 

186 

12,027 

128.55 

48.38 

1895-96 

72.9 

321,685 

186 

12,275 

136.03 

50.30 

1896-97 

73.0 

334,945 

186 

12,843 

144.80 

52.20 

1897-98 

74.0 

349,147 

186 

13,203 

137.50 

51.44 

1898-99 

75.3 

360,317 

188 

13,402 

136.23 

51.41 

1899-1900 

74.0 

366,136 

189 

13,575 

136.54 

52.50 

% Increase 

1891  to  1899 

29.1 

23.8 

1.7 

12.9 
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Table  43 — ( continued ) 


Expenditures 

Total  Per 
Pupil  in 
A.  D.  A. 

Valuation  of 
Taxable  Property 

Total  Taxes 
Assessed  for 
State,  Co., 
City  or  Town 
Purposes 

Capital 

Outlay 

Total 

1891-92 

$2,170,655 

$ 9,315,557 

$32 . 83 

$2,245,042,275 

$32,242,721 

1892-93 

1,791,112 

9,663,907 

33.24 

2,333,025,090 

34,465,969 

1893-94 

1,710,495 

9,968,227 

33.33 

2,428,339,029 

36,397,292 

1894-95 

2,217,204 

10,661,356 

33.98 

2,471,521,505 

36,914,205 

1895-96 

2,905,483 

11,829,191 

36.78 

2,542,348,993 

38,048,609 

1896-97 

2,728,197 

12,390,638 

37.00 

2,622,520,278 

39,954,339 

1897-98 

3,270,916 

13,653,649 

39.10 

2,702,328,054 

41,593,555 

1898-99 

3,036,201 

13,889,838 

38 . 55 

2,764,242,784 

43,792,378 

1899-1900 

2,814,197 

13,826,243 

37.70 

2,876,021,222 

45,038,672 

% Increase 

1891  to  1899 

29  6 

48.4 

15.0 

28.1 

39.7 

Prepared  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  years 
1891  to  1900.  Valuations  and  total  taxes  assessed  from  public  documents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  Etc.  as  Assessed 
May  1,  1900,  compiled  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Boston, 
1901,  pp.  58-61. 


made  the  actual  gains  to  the  teachers  even  greater.  Total 
expenditures  rose  48.4  per  cent  and  the  expenditures  per  pupil 
15  per  cent.  The  amounts  expended  for  capital  outlay  in- 
creased during  the  depression  years  and  in  1899-1900  it  was 
29.6  per  cent  greater  than  in  1891-92. 

The  decline  in  business  activity  after  1893  apparently  did 
not  affect  the  values  of  real  property  in  Massachusetts  nearly 
as  much  as  the  depression  of  the  ’seventies  had.  The  table 
shows  that  the  assessed  valuation  increased  yearly  throughout 
the  decade  and  was  28  per  cent  higher  in  1899  than  in  1891. 
The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  all  purposes  of  govern- 
ment in  the  state,  counties,  cities  and  towns  increased  even 
faster  than  the  taxable  wealth,  or  39.7  per  cent,  from  1891  to 
1899.  The  amount  given  for  the  support  of  schools  made  a 
still  greater  gain,  being  48.4  per  cent.  Such  a degree  of  sup- 
port would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  when  their  income  was 
appreciably  diminished  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  con- 
sidered the  maintenance  of  their  public  schools  to  be  an  obli- 
gation of  the  first  rank. 

The  changes  in  public  school  expenditures,  teachers’  sala- 
ries, school  attendance  and  wholesale  prices  are  shown  by 
means  of  index  numbers  in  Table  44.  Assuming  that  reduc- 
tions in  the  wholesale  price  level  actually  affect  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  school  dollar  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the 
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index  numbers,  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  received 
more  generous  support  in  every  respect  during  the  depression 
than  in  the  years  preceding.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that,  in  terms  of  current  dollars,  teachers’  salaries  and  total 
expenditures  showed  marked  increases  during  the  hard  times. 
When  the  gains  that  resulted  from  the  decline  in  prices  are 
taken  into  account  it  appears  that  the  schools  and  the  teachers 
prospered  while  business  generally  suffered  adversity.  For 
example,  in  1896,  the  average  man  teacher  received  130  dol- 
lars of  1891  buying  power  for  every  100  dollars  that  he  re- 
ceived in  1891.  In  the  same  year  of  the  depression  the  aver- 
age woman  teacher  received  135  dollars  of  1891  buying  power. 
The  total  expenditure  per  pupil  in  1896  was  36  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1891  when  reckoned  in  terms  of  buying  power. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  at  this  point  that  the  indices  meas- 
ure changes  in  the  wholesale  price  level  and  that  the  changes 
in  retail  prices  tend  to  lag  during  periods  of  recession.  Conse- 
quently the  teachers  may  not  have  benefited  quite  as  much  as 
the  table  indicates.  Furthermore  the  table  does  not  show  the 
changes  in  interest  charges  or  insurance  rates  which  often 
constitute  a large  part  of  a teacher’s  expenditures. 

Among  the  important  legislative  enactments  affecting  the 
Massachusetts  school  system  during  this  decade  were  those 
made  by  the  legislature  of  1894  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  four  new  normal  schools  and  making  it  compulsory  for 
towns  not  maintaining  high  schools  to  pay  tuition  to  high 
schools  of  other  towns.6 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  1893  raised  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  by  making  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  a pre-requisite.7 8  In  1895  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  normal  art  school  were  also  raised. s 

These  administrative  and  legislative  actions  when  taken 
with  the  increased  financial  support  given  to  the  public  schools 
show  that  public  education  in  Massachusetts  made  decided 
progress  during  the  period  of  unfavorable  economic  conditions 
of  the  ’nineties. 


6 Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1 893-9 4. 
Volume  2,  p.  1380. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid.  1896-97,  Volume  II,  p.  1295. 
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Other  States 

That  the  attitude  of  Massachusetts  toward  the  support  of 
its  school  system  during  the  depression  was  fairly  typical  of 
other  states  is  shown  in  the  tables  that  follow.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  western  states,  school  ex- 
penditures generally  increased  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. The  failure  of  some  of  the  western  states  to  keep 
pace  with  many  of  their  sister  states  was  probably  due  to  the 
extreme  severity  of  conditions  that  prevailed  in  those  states. 
In  addition  to  the  distress  that  was  brought  on  by  the  indus- 
trial depression  it  was  said  that  many  farmers  in  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  South  Dakota  became  discouraged  by  the  short- 
age of  water  and  the  coldness  of  the  winters  and  abandoned 
their  homes  to  seek  better  opportunities. Sa  Governor  Silas  A. 
Holcomb  of  Nebraska,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in 
January  1897,  said: 

“When  I assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
state,  two  years  ago,  the  people  of  Nebraska  were  distressed, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  general  depression  in  business  af- 
fairs, low  prices  and  steady  and  continued  depreciation  in 
property  values,  but  also  from  the  result  of  an  unprecedented 
drought.  These  adverse  climatic  conditions  were  not  confined 
to  Nebraska  alone,  but  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.”9 

The  great  railroad  strikes  of  the  ’nineties  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  farmers  of  many  sections  to  move  their 
crops  to  markets.  This  factor  combined  with  others  that  have 
been  mentioned  brought  about  serious  reductions  in  land  val- 
ues, and  in  Oregon  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  declined 
more  than  20  per  cent  from  1891  to  1899. 10  Even  in  California 
the  valuation  was  3.9  per  cent  less  in  1899  than  it  had  been  in 
1891  although  the  lowest  point  was  reached  in  1897. 11 

Serious  as  conditions  were,  every  state  had  recovered  so  far 
as  schools  were  concerned  by  1899-1900,  and  in  that  year  made 
greater  total  expenditures  for  schools  than  in  1891.  Table  45 
gives  the  information.  The  effects  of  increased  enrolments 


8a  Dewey,  Davis  R.,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

9 Senate  Journal  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  25th 
Regular  Session,  Begun  January  5,  1897,  p.  19.  Message  of  Governor 
Silas  A.  Holcomb. 

10  Oregon  Blue  Book  and  Official  Directory  for  1921-22,  compiled  by 
Kozer,  Sam  A.,  Secretary  of  State,  p.  190. 

11  California  Blue  Book  1911,  Compiled  by  Jordan,  Frank  C.,  Secretary 
of  State,  p.  583  ff. 
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State 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 
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Cj 

Florida 
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Illinois 
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Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 
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Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 
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New  I lamps: 
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New  York 
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Rhode  Islam 
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Table  46 


INDEX  NUMBERS  SHOWING  CHANGES  IN  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  PER  PUPIL  FOR  THE  YEARS  1891-92  TO 
1899-1900  IN  42  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


State 

1891- 

1892 

1892- 

1893 

1893- 
189  It 

1891f- 

1895 

1895- 

1896 

1896- 

1897 

1897- 

1898 

1898- 

1899 

1899- 

1900 

Arizona 

100 

100 

65 

72 

70 

57 

62 

64 

85 

Arkansas 

100 

91 

90 

106 

87 

79 

77 

84 

85 

California 

100 

106 

96 

100 

92 

91 

99 

89 

102 

Colorado 

100 

— 

— 

93 

92 

84 

81 

80 

92 

Connecticut 

100 

103 

108 

100 

108 

109 

106 

106 

107 

District  of  Columbia 

100 

88 

92 

87 

101 

103 

112 

104 

107 

Florida 

100 

102 

117 

124 

116 

119 

115 

121 

118 

Georgia 

100 

107 

104 

— 

107 

116 

102 

118 

107 

Idaho 

100 

101 

121 

75 

69 

71 

80 

100 

118 

Illinois 

100 

103 

123 

111 

104 

101 

99 

106 

105 

Indiana 

100 

— 

130 

— 

114 

111 

117 

99 

124 

Iowa 

100 

106 

107 

106 

105 

105 

98 

101 

105 

Kansas 

100 

95 

97 

107 

90 

82 

86 

95 

97 

Louisiana 

100 

89 

— 

95 

105 

77 

70 

74 

75 

Maine 

100 

91 

112 

123 

112 

107 

107 

100 

113 

Maryland 

100 

101 

96 

93 

101 

95 

98 

107 

— 

Massachusetts 

100 

101 

102 

104 

112 

113 

119 

117 

115 

Michigan 

100 

102 

108 

102 

96 

95 

93 

98 

106 

Minnesota 

100 

87 

77 

97 

73 

71 

65 

70 

75 

Mississippi 

100 

95 

93 

98 

— 

81 

— 

101 

101 

Missouri 

100 

98 

93 

100 

115 

103 

106 

127 

127 

Montana 

100 

96 

86 

80 

84 

82 

73 

— 

78 

Nebraska 

100 

116 

107 

96 

85 

87 

94 

99 

106 

Nevada 

100 

113 

112 

— 

108 

136 

114 

— 

133 

New  Hampshire 

100 

103 

112 

118 

156 

112 

109 

113 

114 

New  Jersey 

100 

96 

82 

100 

107 

104 

108 

115 

126 

New  Mexico 

100 

105 

66 

89 

93 

66 

74 

— 

125 

New  York 

100 

101 

97 

100 

109 

118 

125 

120 

141 

North  Carolina 

100 

96 

93 

105 

104 

— 

113 

117 

120 

Ohio 

100 

102 

102 

100 

98 

99 

97 

98 

103 

Oregon 

100 

105 

100 

95 

93 

88 

97 

90 

118 

Pennsylvania 

100 

112 

121 

121 

121 

116 

112 

117 

124 

Rhode  Island 

100 

93 

112 

97 

114 

103 

106 

99 

95 

South  Carolina 

100 

92 

100 

101 

96 

118 

— 

122 

137 

Texas 

100 

95 

78 

— 

80 

95 

90 

107 

100 

Tennessee 

100 

103 

96 

97 

104 

— 

— 

96 

107 

Utah 

100 

123 

84 

78 

65 

65 

91 

66 

74 

Vermont 

100 

122 

119 

139 

141 

110 

119 

124 

139 

Virginia 

100 

102 

99 

98 

96 

96 

93 

107 

102 

Washington 

100 

74 

55 

40 

48 

44 

60 

57 

71 

West  Virginia 

100 

116 

115 

116 

123 

130 

120 

129 

130 

Wisconsin 

100 

103 

97 

108 

126 

94 

91 

— 

90 

Wyoming 

100 

86 

87 

76 

77 

74 

69 

69 

70 

Average 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

95 

96 

100 

106 

Wholesale  prices 

Av.  expressed  in  1891 

100 

94 

96 

86 

88 

83 

84 

87 

94 

dollars 

100 

106 

103 

115 

114 

114 

114 

115 

113 

The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  Arizona,  for  every  100  cents  expended  per 
pupil  for  public  schools  in  1891-92,  100  cents  were  so  expended  in  1892-93,  65  cents  in 
1893-94,  72  cents  in  1894-95,  and  so  on.  The  average  given  for  each  column  is  the  arith- 
metic mean  of  the  index  numbers  given  in  the  column  concerned.  The  last  line  gives 
the  average  of  the  indices  for  the  several  states  expressed  in  1891  dollars.  It  is  to  be 
read  as  follows:  For  every  100  cents  which  the  states  averaged  to  spend  per  pupil  in 
1891-92,  106  cents  of  1891  buying  power  were  spent  in  1892-93,  103  cents  of  1891 
buying  power  was  spent  in  1893-94,  115  cents  in  1894-95,  and  so  on. 

The  index  numbers  for  per  pupil  expenditures  were  computed  from  data  obtained 
from  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  reports  of  state 
departments  of  education  for  the  years  concerned.  Wholesale  price  indices  are  ar- 
ranged from  Mills,  Frederick  C.,  op.  cit. 
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are  shown  when  Table  46  is  compared  with  Table  45.  The 
former  shows  the  changes  in  expenditures  per  pupil  by  means 
of  index  numbers.  The  per  cent  of  increase  for  expenditures 
per  pupil  was  much  less  in  every  case  than  the  per  cent  of 
increase  for  total  expenditures.  In  several  cases  there  were 
actual  decreases  in  per  pupil  expenditures  for  years  in  which 
total  expenditures  showed  marked  gains.  Nevertheless  the 
school  expenditures  of  the  country  did  not  suffer  on  a per  pupil 
basis  during  the  depression  years  when  actual  buying  power  is 
considered.  The  table  shows  that,  in  terms  of  1891  dollars,  the 
average  expenditures  per  pupil  were  much  greater  every  year 
of  the  depression  than  they  had  been  in  1891.  For  every  100 
cents  spent  in  1891,  114  cents  of  equal  buying  power  were 
spent  in  each  year  for  three  years  beginning  in  1895. 

The  trends  in  teachers’  salaries  during  the  period  are  shown 
for  the  states  for  which  information  was  available  in  Table  47. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  24  states  shown  in  the  table 
was  to  maintain  about  the  same  level  of  salaries  for  men  teach- 
ers throughout  the  period.  Twelve  of  the  states  had  higher 
average  salaries  in  1899-1900  than  in  1891-92,  two  states  were 
paying  nearly  the  same  average  salary,  and  ten  were  paying 
less  according  to  the  figures.  The  average  for  the  24  states 
was  an  increase  of  2.4  per  cent.  In  only  4 of  the  states  had  the 
percentage  decline  in  men  teachers’  salaries  been  greater  in 
1899-1900  than  the  decline  in  prices  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
teachers  gained  in  real  income. 

Table  48  shows  that  the  women  teachers  fared  a little  better 
than  their  male  colleagues  as  15  of  the  states  showed  increases 
in  average  salaries  of  women,  one  made  practically  no  change, 
and  8 had  lower  averages  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade  than 
in  1891-92.  The  average  per  cent  of  increase  for  the  period 
was  3.8.  Only  3 states  reduced  the  average  wage  paid  women 
teachers  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  general  decline  in  prices.  In 
many  states  the  school  term  was  lengthened  during  these 
years  thus  making  the  annual  compensation  of  teachers 
greater  than  the  monthly  rate  would  indicate. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  1893-94  made  the  following  comment  regarding 
teachers’  salaries  during  the  depression : 

“It  is  worthy  of  note  that  instances  have  been  rare  in  the 
cities  of  actual  decrease  in  the  salaries  paid  to  individual 
teachers.  Necessary  retrenchment  has  been  as  a rule  secured 


Table  47 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES  OF  MEN  TEACHERS  IN  24  STATES  BY  YEARS  FROM  1891-92  TO  1899-1900 
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Data  from  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  state  departments  of  education  covering  the  years  1891  to  1900. 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN  24  STATES  BY  YEARS  FROM  1891-92  TO  1899-1900 
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Data  from  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  state  departments  of  education  for  the  years  1891  to  1900. 
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by  postponing  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  pupils  allotted  each  teacher,  and  by  curtailing  the 
expense  for  all  incidentals  that  could  be  spared  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  schools.”12 

The  data  which  were  presented  for  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts showed  that  the  relative  effort  of  the  people  in  supporting 
their  public  schools  was  greater  at  the  close  of  the  depression 
than  in  the  prosperous  years  prior  to  1893.  The  situation  was 
similar  in  the  other  states  for  which  the  information  was  ob- 
tained. Since  the  major  portion  of  the  money  that  was  raised 
for  schools  was  levied  as  property  taxes,  the  changes  in  the 
total  expenditures  compared  with  changes  in  the  valuations 
of  taxable  property  give  a measure  of  the  relative  effort  made 
to  support  schools. 

In  Connecticut  the  town  grand  lists  increased  from  $372,- 
874,447  in  1891  to  $508,143,749  in  1899,  a gain  of  36.3  per 
cent.13  In  the  same  period  the  total  expenditures  for  schools 
went  up  40.5  per  cent  so  that  the  effort  was  slightly  greater 
at  the  close  of  the  period  than  at  its  beginning. 

While  the  total  school  expenditures  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
increased  35.3  per  cent  from  1891  to  1899  the  equalized  assess- 
ment of  taxable  property  of  that  state  increased  only  13.2  per 
cent.14  In  Indiana  total  expenses  of  schools  went  up  46  per 
cent  but  the  total  true  value  of  taxables  gained  only  6.4  per 
cent.15  The  assessors’  returns  for  the  state  of  Maine  showed 
a total  valuation  of  $260,716,167  in  1891  and  a valuation  of 
$287,691,790  in  1899. 16  This  was  an  increase  of  10.3  per  cent, 
but  in  the  same  years  Maine’s  total  school  expenditures  ad- 
vanced 22.9  per  cent.  In  Missouri  the  total  taxable  wealth, 
exclusive  of  merchants’  and  manufacturers’  stock  and  certain 
public  utilities,  rose  from  $826,141,721  in  1891  to  $993,025,441 
in  1899,  or  20.2  per  cent,  while  school  costs  went  up  34.9  per 
cent.17  The  total  property  assessed  for  taxation  in  Nebraska 
shrunk  from  $183,138,236  in  1891  to  $169,105,905  in  1899,  or 

12 II.  p.  24. 

13  Report  of  the  Tax  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  1925 
& 1926,  Hartford,  1926,  p.  75.  Table  Number  2. 

14  Illinois  Blue  Book,  1927-28,  Emmerson,  Louis  L.,  Secretary  of  State, 

p.  621. 

15  Indiana — Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  State — Fiscal  year  ending 
October  31,  1900,  p.  164. 

16  Maine — Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  State  Assessors  1893,  p.  149 
ff;  1895,  p.  149;  1899,  p.  149. 

17 Official  Manual  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  years  1911-1912, 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  p.  505. 
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7.7  per  cent,  but  total  support  for  schools  gained  24.9  per 
cent.18  In  New  Hampshire  the  assessed  valuation  was  $188,- 
493,573  in  1891.  Eight  years  later  it  had  grown  11.8  per  cent 
to  reach  $210,818,392.  The  increase  in  taxes  assessed  for  all 
purposes  of  government  amounted  to  27.5  per  cent  in  these 
years  and  the  increase  in  school  expenditures  was  23.7  per 
cent.19  The  aggregate  valuation  for  the  state  of  New  York  was 
$3,931,741,499  in  1891  and  $5,554,552,268  in  1899,  a growth  of 
41.3  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  total  taxes  for  all  purposes 
of  government  rose  from  $60,417,410  to  $102,940,006,  or  70.4 
per  cent.20  Remarkable  as  this  increase  was,  the  growth  in 
total  school  expenditures  topped  it  by  gaining  81.9  per  cent. 
The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Oregon  declined  from 
$151,700,186  in  1891  to  $120,282,879  in  1899.21  This  was  a re- 
duction of  20.7  per  cent  in  the  tax  base  but  total  expenses  of 
the  public  schools  were  advanced  44.6  per  cent  during  these 
years  of  financial  stringency.  In  the  neighboring  state  of  Cal- 
ifornia, the  total  assessed  value  of  property  stood  at  $1,242,- 
300,434  in  1891.  Eight  years  later  the  amount  was  $1,193,- 
961,761,  or  3.9  per  cent  less.22  Total  expenditures  for  the 
public  schools  were  raised  27.1  per  cent  while  this  falling  off 
in  property  values  was  taking  place.  The  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  Wisconsin  was  placed  at  $623,859,417  by  the  state 
equalization  board  in  1891.  In  1899  it  was  $625,000,000,  or 
only  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  more.  Total  taxes  collected  in 
the  state  had  increased  14.5  per  cent  during  these  years  and 
school  expenditures  had  gone  up  29  per  cent.23 

The  fact  that  the  American  citizens  were  willing  to  increase 
the  financial  support  of  their  public  schools  more  rapidly  than 
their  taxable  wealth  was  increasing  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  the  American 
public  school  was  occupying  an  ever-growing  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people. 

18  Nebraska  Senate  Journal  1897,  p.  24  ff  and  Nebraska  Blue  Book, 
Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  1915,  p.  715. 

19  New  Hampshire — Report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  years  1891 
to  1901. 

20  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1930,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  p.  535. 

21  Oregon  Blue  Book  and  Official  Directo'ry,  1921-22,  compiled  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  p.  190. 

22  California  Blue  Book,  1911,  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  p. 
583. 

23  Wisconsin — Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  bienniums  1892 
to  1900. 
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As  had  been  true  in  previous  periods  of  business  depression 
a great  deal  of  legislation  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  public 
schools  was  enacted  during  the  years  of  economic  stress  that 
followed  the  Panic  of  1893.  This  legislation  covered  a variety 
of  subjects  including  provisions  for  improvement  of  teacher 
training,  compulsory  schooling,  free  textbooks,  enlargement 
of  the  units  of  support,  equalization  of  the  school  tax  burden, 
and  authorizing  manual  training  departments  in  high  schools. 
Specific  mention  of  a few  laws  will  be  made  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow  but  a complete  review  of  the  educational  legisla- 
tion of  the  period  will  not  be  attempted. 

By  an  act  of  the  1895  legislature,  Arkansas  required  the 
establishment  of  a normal  school  in  every  county.24  Two  years 
earlier  Connecticut  had  amended  its  evening  school  law  so  that 
boards  of  education  were  enjoined  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  illiterates  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 25  The  state  su- 
perintendent of  Maine  reported  the  passage  of  a law  which 
became  effective  in  March  1894  that  provided  for  a radical 
change  in  the  management  of  the  common  schools  by  abolish- 
ing the  old  school  districts.  It  was  believed  that  the  new  sys- 
tem would  result  in  greater  economy  in  school  expenditure 
and  would  provide  more  and  better  schooling  for  the  same 
amount  of  money.26  A Minnesota  law  of  1893  provided  for 
supplying  free  textbooks  in  the  schools.27  The  University  of 
Montana  was  opened  in  September  1895. 28  The  state  superin- 
tendent of  Nebraska  in  his  report  for  1895-96  told  of  the  law 
that,  passed  since  his  last  report,  provided  for  free  attendance 
at  public  high  schools  and  which  completed  the  system  of  free 
education  from  the  elementary  schools  through  the  Univer- 
sity.29 

The  conspectus  of  business  conditions  (page  101)  shows  that 
1894  was  a year  of  deep  depression  but  the  report  from  New 
Jersey  for  that  year  showed  that  it  was  a particularly  favor- 
able year  for  the  public  school  system.  In  all  21  bills  relating 
to  education  were  passed.  These  included  the  township  school 
act  which  did  away  with  the  small  school  districts,  the  free 


24  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97, 
Volume  II,  p.  1278. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  1285. 

28  Ibid,  for  1893-94,  Volume  II,  p.  1376. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  1389. 

28 Ibid . for  1896-97,  Volume  II,  p.  1312. 

“Ibid.,  p.  1312. 
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textbook  act,  the  act  which  called  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  and  an  act  restoring  to  the  state 
school  fund  certain  monies  which  had  been  used  elsewhere. 
The  report  contained  this  significant  statement. 

“It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  legislature  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  has  considered  more  carefully  all  matters  affecting 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  no  legislature  for 
a quarter  of  a century  has  done  more  to  uplift  the  schools  of 
the  State  and  place  them  upon  a basis  of  permanent  growth 
and  efficiency.”30 

A new  compulsory  education  law  was  put  into  effect  in  the 
state  of  New  York  in  January  1894.31  A law  of  1895  in  the 
same  state  made  the  minimum  course  in  high  schools  three 
years.  The  same  legislature  placed  the  minimum  age  for 
teachers  at  18  years.32 

The  legislature  of  1895  of  North  Carolina  took  the  appar- 
ently reactionary  step  of  abolishing  the  county  superintend- 
encies and  the  county  boards  of  education.33 

Ohio  strengthened  its  compulsory  education  law  in  1893, 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote  for  and  to  hold  public  school 
office  in  1894,  and  provided  for  the  optional  use  of  free  text- 
books in  the  latter  year.34  Pennsylvania  had  passed  its  free 
textbook  law  in  May  of  1893. 35  The  next  year  Vermont  en- 
acted a free  textbook  law,  provided  for  “free  academic  advan- 
tages to  pupils  resident  in  towns  in  which  secondary  schools” 
were  situated,  gave  state  aid  to  summer  schools  for  teachers, 
and  attempted  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  school  tax  in  rural 
sections  by  enacting  a five  per  cent  tax  law,  the  revenue  of 
which  was  to  be  apportioned  to  the  towns  according  to  the 
number  of  legal  schools  maintained.36  In  1895  Wisconsin 
passed  an  act  to  promote  the  establishment  and  efficiency  of 
free  public  libraries  in  the  state.  In  the  same  year  the  legisla- 
ture enacted  a law  to  encourage  and  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  manual  training  departments  in  high  schools.  Four 
years  later  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  and  main- 


30  Ibid,  for  1893-94,  Volume  II,  p.  1400-1401. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  1404. 

32  Ibid,  for  1896-97,  p.  1338. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  1342. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  1348. 

35  Ibid,  for  1893-94,  Volume  II,  p.  1423. 

36  Ibid,  for  1896-97,  p.  1359. 
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tenance  of  county  training  schools  for  training  teachers 
primarily  for  service  in  one  room  schools.37 

Summary 

A rather  detailed  summary  was  added  to  the  last  chapter 
setting  forth  the  tendencies  which  had  been  observed  in  school 
support  for  the  extended  depression  of  the  ’seventies.  With 
a few  minor  changes  the  same  summary  might  well  be  written 
for  the  trends  of  the  depression  of  the  ’nineties.  There  were 
large  increases  in  the  total  expenditures  for  public  schools 
during  the  years  of  industrial  stagnation  and  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following.  They  average  35.1  per  cent  more  in 
1899-1900  than  in  1891-92.  Expenditures  per  pupil  gained 
materially  in  many  states  but  declined  somewhat  in  others. 
The  average  of  the  states  in  terms  of  current  dollars  remained 
at  about  the  same  level  until  1899-1900  when  it  was  six  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1891-92.  In  terms  of  actual  buying  power 
the  expenditures  per  pupil  during  and  immediately  following 
the  depression  were  about  14  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  year 
1891-92.  Teachers’  salaries  gained  slightly  in  current  dollars 
and  significantly  in  purchasing  power.  As  in  the  ’seventies, 
women  teachers  made  slightly  better  gains  than  did  the  men. 
School  terms  were  lengthened  in  many  states  during  the 
period.  A considerable  amount  of  progress  was  made  in  the 
form  of  educational  legislation.  Expenditures  for  public 
schools  increased  more  rapidly  than  did  the  valuations  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  states  for  which  information  was  avail- 
able, and  generally  more  rapidly  than  the  money  collected  for 
all  purposes  of  government  within  the  states. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  records  examined  it  seems 
that  the  American  people  made  greater  sacrifices  to  support 
and  expand  their  public  school  system  during  the  hard  times 
of  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century  than  they  had  made 
in  the  palmy  days  of  prosperity  prior  to  1893.  There  were 
reactionary  movements  in  some  sections  and  serious  retrench- 
ment in  some  states  but  in  general  the  cause  of  the  public 
school  received  strong  and  growing  support. 


37  Patzer,  Conrad  E.,  Public  Education  in  Wisconsin,  pp.  467-469. 
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Significant  Gains  in  Public  School  Support  during  the 
Depression  Periods  of  1907  and  1921 

The  preceding  chapters  have  dealt  with  the  history  of  pub- 
lic school  support  during  the  protracted  periods  of  economic 
depression  that  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  shall  turn  now  to  a consideration  of 
school  support  during  the  depression  periods  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century.  Because  of  the  brief  duration  of 
the  depressions  of  1907  and  1921  their  effects  were  less  severe 
than  had  been  those  of  earlier  years  yet  their  recency  makes 
a study  of  the  progress  made  during  them  much  to  be  desired. 

A description  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Panic  of  1907 
reads  very  much  like  those  that  have  been  written  for  the  years 
preceding  other  crises.  The  following  selections  from  The 
Quest  for  Social  Justice  by  Harold  U.  Faulkner  shows  that 
Americans  had  not  profited  greatly  from  the  lessons  of  the 
past. 

“The  setback  of  1903  was  but  temporary.  Record  breaking 
crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  in  1905  and  1906  combined 
with  rising  prices  brought  a real  prosperity  to  the  farmer 
which  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  revived  industrial  boom. 
Although  the  consolidation  movement  slowed  up  there  quickly 
developed  a renewed  frenzy  for  speculation.” 


“The  prostitution  of  life  insurance  to  the  needs  of  big  busi- 
ness grew  with  the  venality  of  the  officials  and  the  stringency 
of  the  money  market  until  in  1905  the  New  York  legislature 
investigated  the  situation  and  passed  remedial  laws. 

“In  spite  of  the  cooling  effect  of  the  insurance  investigation, 
the  orgy  of  speculation  with  its  over-expanded  bank  credits 
continued  until  it  was  world-wide  in  1906.  In  that  year  Harri- 
man  raised  the  dividends  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  six  to  ten 
per  cent  and  was  using  the  funds  released  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  to  purchase  new  branch 
lines  and  large  blocks  of  New  York  Central  and  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  stock.  Morgan  and  Hill  were  lavishing  money  on  the 
improvement  of  their  properties,  while  lesser  speculators  were 
promoting  dubious  ventures  on  a vanishing  margin  of  capital. 
Thousands,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Cobalt 
region  of  Nevada,  were  seized  with  the  craze  for  mining  stock.” 
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“Overexpansion  and  reckless  speculation  brought  the  day  of 
reckoning  when  in  March,  1907,  the  stock  market  suddenly 
crashed,  bringing  ruin  to  the  small-margin  speculator  and 
heavy  losses  to  the  wealthy.  . . . Money  became  so  tight 
during  the  summer  that  even  the  city  of  New  York  failed 
twice  to  sell  a bond  issue.  The  New  York  street  railway  com- 
bination went  into  receivers’  hands,  Morse’s  grand  scheme  of 
a coast-wise  shipping  monopoly  collapsed  like  a house  of  cards; 
while  railroads  and  other  industries  reported  declining  earn- 
ings.” 


“Although  in  New  York  City  the  Panic  of  1907  was  more 
severe  than  that  of  1893,  its  results  were  not  widespread  ow- 
ing to  the  fundamental  prosperity  of  the  nation.  By  February 
of  the  next  year  confidence  was  restored  even  in  the  metrop- 
olis.”1 

In  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  crisis  unemploy- 
ment rose  to  large  proportions,  particularly  in  the  steel  in- 
dustries for,  according  to  Hull,  the  consumption  of  iron 
dropped  from  a 27,500,000  tons-per-annum  rate  to  a 12,500,000 
tons-per-annum  rate  within  three  months.2 

The  extent  of  the  industrial  stagnation  is  indicated  in  the 
Thorp-Mitchell  conspectus  of  business  fluctuations  given  in 
Table  49. 


Table  49 

A CONSPECTUS  OF  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1905  TO  1912 


Year 

Business  Conditions 

1905 

Prosperity 

1906 

Prosperity 

1907 

Prosperity;  panic;  recession;  depression 

1908 

Depression 

1909 

Revival;  mild  prosperity 

1910 

Recession 

1911 

Mild  depression 

1912 

Revival;  prosperity 

From  Mitchell,  Wesley  C.,  Business  Cycles,  pp.  425-437.  By  permission  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  publishers. 


Far  from  being  a period  of  depression  for  the  public  schools 
the  years  from  1906  to  1910  witnessed  a widespread  growth  in 
school  support.  The  effects  of  the  panic  were  not  serious 
enough  to  cause  much  concern  to  the  school  administrators  of 


1 Pp.  38-40.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 

2 Hull,  George  H.,  Industrial  Depressions,  p.  181. 
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the  country.  A careful  examination  of  the  pages  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  Board  Journal  for  the  years  that  followed  the  panic 
revealed  only  one  reference  to  disturbed  economic  conditions. 
This  reference  appeared  in  April  1908  in  the  form  of  an 
editorial  on  the  Business  Outlook  and  Education  and  in  it 
the  question  as  to  how  the  depression  would  affect  education 
was  raised.  The  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence for  these  years  contain  no  discussions  or  addresses  that 
refer  to  the  effects  of  the  depression  on  education. 

The  tendencies  in  the  financial  support  of  the  public  schools 
as  shown  by  the  statistics  for  these  years  were  so  much  alike 
for  the  various  states  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  detailed 
information  from  more  than  two  states  in  order  to  give  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  progress  that  was  made.  Data  will 
be  shown  for  the  widely  separated  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
Washington. 

Table  50  shows  an  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
Massachusetts  of  4.4  per  cent  from  1906-07  to  1909-10.  The 
number  of  secondary  school  students  reported  rose  11  per  cent 
in  the  same  period.  The  length  of  the  school  term  remained 
about  the  same.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  increased 
4.8  per  cent.  Total  public  school  expenditures  advanced  13.4 
per  cent  and  expenditures  per  pupil  8.6  per  cent. 

In  the  state  of  Washington,  as  Table  51  shows,  the  average 
daily  attendance  increased  19.4  per  cent  from  1906-07  to 
1909-10.  The  high  school  enrolment,  however,  showed  the 
tremendous  jump  of  64.8  per  cent  in  these  years.  A part  of 
this  apparently  remarkable  gain  may  have  been  due  to  an  in- 

Table  50 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1906  TO  1909  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  LENGTH  OF  TERM,  TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES,  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Number  of  Length 
Secondary  of 

Students  Term 

Average 
Mo.  Salary 
of  Teachers 

Total 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 
Per  Pupil 

1906-07 

425,188 

49,391 

187 

$66 . 73 

$17,757,672 

$41.76 

1907-08 

429,394 

49,047 

188 

67.93 

18,515,430 

43  12 

1908-09 

436,559 

51,823 

186 

68.75 

19,407,255 

44.49 

1909-10 

444,090 

54,817 

186 

69.95 

20,135,745 

45.34 

% Increase 

1906  to  1909  4.4 

11.0 

4.8 

13.4 

8.6 

Data  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
years  1906-07  to  1910-11. 
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crease  in  the  per  cent  of  schools  reporting.  The  length  of  the 
school  term  increased  five  days  during  the  period.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  teachers  went  up  12.4  per  cent.  Total  expendi- 
tures for  the  public  schools  rose  90.7  per  cent  and  the  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  advanced  59.8  per  cent. 


Table  51 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  FOR 
THE  YEARS  1906-07  TO  1909-10  SHOWING  ATTENDANCE,  LENGTH 
OF  TERM,  TEACHERS'  SALARIES,  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Number  of  Length 
Secondary  of 

Students  Term 

Average 
Mo.  Salary 
of  Teachers 

Total 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 
Per  Pupil 

1906-07 

130,750 

11,263 

167 

$58 . 98 

$ 5,503,896 

$42.09 

1907-08 

142,275 

13,600 

170 

63.30 

6,469,315 

45.47 

1908-09 

150,925 

15,123 

171 

64 . 29 

8,541,589 

56.99 

1909-10 
% Increase 

156,064 

18,567 

172 

66.27 

10,493,347 

67.24 

1906  to  1909 

19.4 

64.8 

12.4 

90.7 

59.8 

Data  from  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  years 
1906-07  to  1910-11. 


The  figures  given  in  Table  52  show  that  the  growth  in 
school  support  received  no  setback  except  in  the  state  of  New 
York  because  of  the  Panic  of  1907  and  its  ensuing  depression. 
With  the  exception  of  New  York  every  state  for  which  the  in- 
formation was  secured  had  increased  its  average  monthly 
salary  appreciably,  the  average  of  the  increases  being  18.5 
per  cent.  There  was  likewise  a very  marked  increase  in  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  and,  of  course,  an  even  greater  increase  in 
total  expenditures  for  public  schools.  The  34.4  per  cent  aver- 
age increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  students  reported 
from  the  several  states  throws  some  light  on  the  growth  of  the 
high  school  during  that  period  although  it  is  quite  likely  that 
a part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  more  complete  reporting. 

The  changes  in  per  pupil  expenditures  by  years  are  com- 
pared with  changes  in  wholesale  price  levels  in  Table  53.  In 
spite  of  a higher  price  level  during  the  year  of  the  panic  and 
the  two  years  following,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  for  the  47  states  shown  in  the  table  when  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  1906  dollars  were  19  per  cent  greater  in 
1908-09  and  14  per  cent  greater  in  1909-10  than  in  1906-07. 

The  education  legislation  of  the  four-year  period  under  con- 
sideration also  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  the  work  of 
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Table  52 

PERCENTAGE  GAINS  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER 
OF  SECONDARY  STUDENTS,  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES  OF 
TEACHERS,  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES,  AND  EXPENDITURES  PER 
PUPIL  IN  46  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
FROM  THE  YEAR  1906-07  TO  1909-10 


Per  Cent  Increase  That  Figures  for  1909-10  Were  Over  Those  for  1906-07 


Number  of 

Total 

Secondary 

Average 

Total  Yearly 

Expenditure 

A.  D.  A.  Students 

Salary 

Expenditures 

Per  Pupil 

Alabama 

7.1 

35.6 

35.7 

10.8 

3.5 

Arizona 

30.9 

113.3 

13.4 

61.3 

23.2 

Arkansas 

15 . 6 

26.0 

17.4 

32.0 

26.0 

California 

15.7 

33.3 

— 

49.0 

28.8 

Colorado 

1.8 

18.5 

— 

16.4 

14.4 

Connecticut 

10.9 

25.7 

12.0 

34.1 

21.0 

Florida 

14.7 

35.6 

25.2 

31.2 

14.4 

D.  of  C. 

4.2 

— 

12.9 

33.2 

27.8 

Georgia 

9.3 

30.9 

41.1 

55.1 

41.7 

Idaho 

5.6 

29.4 

12.0 

58.8 

50.3 

Illinois 

1.2 

16.8 

49.9 

13.1 

11.7 

Indiana 

0.1 

15 . 7 

17.1 

24.1 

24.0 

Iowa 

—1.7 

22.1 

3.1 

19.5 

25 . 5 

Kansas 

5.3 

24.4 

39.5 

42.8 

35.6 

Kentucky 

1.7 

31.1 

— 

39.4 

37.1 

Maine 

8.7 

12.4 

10.4 

31.5 

21  0 

Maryland 

8.0 

19.2 

3.1 

14.7 

6.2 

Massachusetts 

4.4 

11.0 

4.8 

13.4 

8.6 

Michigan 

4.8 

12.8 

39.6 

20.8 

15.3 

Minnesota 

8.4 

18.8 

13.6 

27.0 

17.2 

Mississippi 

—8.3 

47.7 

— 

3.2 

12.5 

Missouri 

—0  6 

13.1 

18.4 

54.1 

55.0 

Montana 

18.9 

5.7 

20.7 

53.5 

29.0 

Nebraska 

3.0 

12.6 

13.7 

34.0 

28.9 

Nevada 

9.0 

— 

— 

26.4 

16.0 

New  Hampshire 

0.9 

10.1 

9.1 

13.9 

12.8 

New  Jersey 

17.4 

28.7 

20.7 

40.0 

19.2 

New  Mexico 

50.2 

83.5 

19.0 

63.7 

9.0 

New  York 

8.7 

20.1 

—0.8 

—2.5 

—10.3 

North  Carolina 

11.6 

145.5 

9.0 

27.8 

14.5 

North  Dakota 

25.2 

29.0 

15.1 

56  9 

25.3 

Ohio 

3.3 

8.3 

— 

21.9 

18.0 

Oklahoma 

170.1 

152.0 

56.5 

313.6 

53.2 

Oregon 

34.6 

54.0 

16.7 

87.8 

39.6 

Pennsylvania 

7.3 

21.7 

18.1 

27.5 

18.8 

Rhode  Island 

10.7 

29.1 

5.0 

9.0 

—1.5 

South  Carolina 

9.8 

29.7 

37.8 

37.9 

25.6 

South  Dakota 

24.0 

7.8 

27.0 

40.1 

13.0 

Tennessee 

3.1 

37.0 

10.2 

62.7 

58.0 

Texas 

9.2 

22.9 

11.0 

59.1 

47.7 

Utah 

12.8 

39.7 

27.7 

48.5 

28.7 

Vermont 

7.2 

11.9 

10.5 

26.6 

18.1 

Virginia 

18.0 

64.2 

13.1 

31.3 

11.2 

Washington 

19.4 

64.8 

12.4 

90.7 

59.8 

West  Virginia 

15.0 

22.1 

6.1 

21.8 

5.9 

Wisconsin 

—2.3 

18.6 

— 

20.6 

23.4 

Wyoming 

19.2 

46.5 

14.1 

82.6 

53.2 

Average 

13.9 

34.4 

‘O 

00 

rH 

42.1 

24.2 

Computed  from  data  in  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  years  1906-07  to  1910-11. 
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Table  53 


INDEX  NUMBERS  SHOWING  CHANGES  IN  EXPENDITURES  PER 
PUPIL  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  46  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE  YEARS  1906-07  TO  1909-10 


State 

1906-1907 

1907-1908 

1908-1909 

1909-1910 

Alabama 

100 

100 

— 

104 

Arizona 

100 

112 

123 

123 

Arkansas 

100 

98 

118 

114 

California 

100 

111 

120 

129 

Colorado 

100 

103 

118 

114 

Connecticut 

100 

117 

113 

121 

Florida 

100 

112 

113 

114 

D.  of  C. 

100 

109 

136 

128 

Georgia 

100 

129 

124 

142 

Idaho 

100 

111 

139 

150 

Illinois 

100 

105 

110 

112 

Indiana 

100 

110 

110 

124 

Iowa 

100 

110 

117 

126 

Kansas 

100 

102 

117 

136 

Kentucky 

100 

93 

121 

137 

Maine 

100 

107 

113 

121 

Maryland 

100 

101 

104 

106 

Massachusetts 

100 

103 

107 

109 

Michigan 

100 

107 

115 

115 

Minnesota 

100 

106 

115 

117 

Mississippi 

100 

73 

102 

113 

Missouri 

100 

152 

155 

155 

Montana 

100(a) 

118 

— 

129 

Nebraska 

100 

108 

125 

129 

Nevada 

100 

100 

— 

116 

New  Hampshire 

100 

105 

Ill 

113 

New  Jersey 

100 

111 

116 

119 

New  Mexico 

100 

103 

— 

109 

New  York 

100 

100 

94 

90 

North  Carolina 

100 

113 

111 

114 

North  Dakota 

100 

118 

129 

125 

Ohio 

100 

110 

116 

118 

Oklahoma 

100 

119 

— 

153 

Oregon 

100 

92 

120 

140 

Pennsylvania 

100 

107 

116 

119 

Rhode  Island 

100 

96 

103 

98 

South  Carolina 

100 

108 

130 

126 

South  Dakota 

100 

100 

113 

113 

Tennessee 

100 

122 

128 

158 

Texas 

100 

122 

125 

146 

Utah 

100 

108 

123 

129 

Vermont 

100 

115 

101(b) 

118 

Virginia 

100 

102 

111 

111 

Washington 

100 

108 

135 

160 

West  Virginia 

100 

114 

105 

122 

Wisconsin 

100 

122 

122 

123 

Wyoming 

100 

124 

117 

153 

Average 

100 

109 

121 

124 

Wholesale  Prices 

100 

106 

102 

109 

Av.  expressed  in 

1906  dollars 

100 

103 

119 

114 

(a)  Expenditures  for  1905-06  used  as  base  for  Montana  as  1906-07  figures  were  not  available. 

(b)  An  abnormally  high  average  daily  attendance  reported  for  this  year  although  the  enrolment  increased 
at  the  usual  rate.  Total  expenditures  showed  the  usual  gain. 

The  table  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  For  every  100  cents  expended  per  pupil  for  public  schools  in  Arizona 
in  1906-07,  112  cents  were  expended  in  1907-08,  123  cents  in  1908-09,  and  123  cents  in  1909-10. 

The  average  given  for  any  column  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  numbers  in  that  column. 

The  last  line  of  the  table  shows  the  averages  expressed  in  1906  dollars.  The  indices  for  changes  in  whole- 
sale prices  were  computed  from  a table  of  indices  for  the  years  1902  to  1913  in  Mills,  Frederick  C.,  The 
Behavoir  of  Prices,  Table  91,  p.  233. 

Indices  for  per  pupil  expenditures  were  computed  from  data  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  these  years. 
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the  American  public  school  system.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  year  1908  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  “A  large  bulk  of  the  legislation  of  the  year  is 
made  up  of  measures  calculated  to  increase  the  support  of  the 
public  schools.”3 

The  report  also  stated  that  in  accordance  with  a constitu- 
tional amendment  of  1906,  Arkansas  authorized  a large  in- 
crease in  state  and  local  levies  for  school  purposes.  In  1907, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Maine,  Montana,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Utah 
enacted  measures  of  a similar  nature.  In  the  same  year,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin  increased  the  amount 
of  state  aid  to  rural  schools.4 

Much  of  the  legislative  activity  of  the  period  was  directed 
toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  of  rural  education.  In- 
diana and  Kansas  took  steps  toward  eliminating  the  small, 
isolated  country  schools.  Minnesota  extended  special  aid  for 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  Wisconsin  tried  to  encourage 
transportation  so  as  to  provide  better  school  opportunities, 
and  Vermont  in  1906  appropriated  $20,000  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  towns  for  transportation.5  California,  Oregon,  and 
Utah  amended  their  laws  applying  a certain  proportion  of  tax 
levies  for  teachers’  salaries  so  as  to  raise  this  proportion.  In- 
diana, Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee  in  1907  enacted  legis- 
lation designed  to  extend  or  improve  their  teacher  training 
facilities.5 

The  Commissioner’s  report  also  referred  to  the  importance 
of  the  laws  that  were  enacted  dealing  with  compulsory  attend- 
ance. It  said  further : 

“Not  only  has  there  been  a very  noticeable  activity  among 
the  states  to  provide  a more  effective  enforcement  of  laws  now 
existing,  both  as  regards  the  labor  and  education  of  children, 
especially  in  cities,  but  certain  new  enactments  are  representa- 
tive of  a wider  recognition  of  the  social  value  inherent  in  these 
protective  measures  for  children.”6 

Rather  weak  child  labor  laws  were  passed  in  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Idaho,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 


3 P.  123. 

1 Ibid. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  124. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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Alabama,  Connecticut,  Maine,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin  either  estab- 
lished or  extended  the  system  of  state  aid  to  high  schools.7 

The  review  of  legislation  for  1908  shows  a continuation  of 
the  movement  to  give  greater  support  to  the  public  schools.8 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  created  commissions  to  propose  im- 
provements and  revisions  of  the  state  school  systems.  Louisi- 
ana and  Virginia  raised  the  status  of  the  superintendents. 
Oklahoma  provided  that  one-half  of  the  inheritance  tax  and 
one-half  of  the  income  tax  go  into  the  common  school  fund. 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia 
were  credited  with  legislation  increasing  state  aid  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Laws  concerning  teachers’ 
salaries  and  pensions  were  passed  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Virginia. 

The  Depression  of  1921 

By  1920  every  state  in  the  union  had  a well-established 
school  system  for  the  support  of  which  large  sums  of  money 
were  being  spent.  Naturally,  the  greater  the  expenditures  for 
schools  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  for  retrenchment  in 
times  of  diminished  income  among  those  who  furnish  the 
financial  support.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  interesting  to  those 
concerned  with  school  administration  to  recall  the  tendencies 
in  public  school  support  in  the  period  of  deflation  that  fol- 
lowed the  world  war. 

Although  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November  1918,  and 
a brief  recession  in  business  activity  followed,  there  developed 
an  urgent  need  in  Europe  for  food  and  raw  materials  which 
forced  the  prices  of  those  commodities  to  new  heights. 

“Limitless  prosperity  seemed  to  have  opened  up  before  the 
farmers.  The  prices  of  land  rose  to  new  levels,  but  even  at 
these  prices  many  farmers  bought  and  gave  mortgages  in  part 
payment.  Nor  was  speculation  confined  to  farm  lands.  The 
business  boom  was  general;  and  our  imports  and  exports  for 
the  year  1919  were  the  highest  in  our  history.  The  prosperity 
was  artificial,  however,  and  the  following  year  various  factors 
contributed  to  topple  over  the  edifice  of  high  prices.” 


7 Ibid.,  p.  127. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  128-133. 
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“In  1920  there  occurred  a reaction  from  these  various  fac- 
tors of  inflation,  high  prices,  over-expansion,  and  speculation, 
which  was  followed  by  a long  period  of  depression.”9 

Prices  of  agricultural  products  dropped  first.  Cotton,  which 
had  been  48%  cents  a pound  in  July  1920,  fell  to  10%  cents 
in  June  1921,  and  wheat  dropped  from  $3.50  per  bushel  in 
December  1919  to  $1.00  in  the  fall  of  1921. 

“With  the  decline  of  agricultural  prices,  the  value  of  farm 
lands  fell,  and  farmers  were  unable  to  meet  their  notes  at  the 
banks  or  pay  their  mortgages.  Many  banks  in  the  West  and 
South  were  forced  into  bankruptcy  because  of  their  ‘frozen 
credits’  upon  which  they  could  not  realize.  Wages  suffered  a 
reduction  of  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  and  there  was  moreover, 
a serious  increase  in  unemployment,  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  3,473,000  persons  for  the  year  1920. ”10 

As  Table  54  shows,  prosperity  had  returned  by  1922  for  the 
country  as  a whole  although  many  agricultural  sections  con- 
tinued to  be  depressed  for  several  years.  The  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Utah  for  December, 
1924,  said 

“In  conclusion:  Since  the  depression  following  the  war  many 
of  our  taxpayers  have  been  in  a serious  condition.  The  per- 
centage of  delinquency  in  tax  payment  has  been  very  high  in 
some  counties,  particularly  where  farming  and  stock  raising 
are  the  chief  industries.  . . . While  there  are  indications  of 


Table  54 

A CONSPECTUS  OF  BUSINESS  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1918  TO  1925 


Year 

Business  Conditions 

1918 

War  activity;  recession 

1919 

Revival;  prosperity 

1920 

Prosperity;  recession;  depression 

1921 

Depression 

1922 

Revival;  prosperity 

1923 

Prosperity;  recession 

1924 

Mild  depression;  revival 

1925 

Prosperity 

From  Mitchell,  Wesley  C.,  Business  Cycles,  pp.  425-437.  By  permission  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  publishers. 


9 Bogart,  E.  L.,  Economic  History  of  the  American  People,  p.  735.  By 
permission  of  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  publishers. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  736.  By  permission  of  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  pub- 
lishers. 
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recovery  at  the  present  time,  it  is  necessary  still  for  school 
officers  to  take  the  situation  carefully  into  account  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools.”11 

The  estimates  of  the  national  income  that  have  been  made 
by  Willford  I.  King  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search for  the  years  since  the  world  war  are  very  useful  in 
attempting  to  measure  the  severity  of  a business  depression. 
Had  such  estimates  been  available  for  the  years  of  previous 
depressions  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  made  more 
reliable  comparisons  of  the  relative  ability  of  the  American 
people  to  pay  for  schools  from  year  to  year.  The  figures  for 
the  estimated  total  realized  income  of  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  given  in  Table  55  show  a sharp  drop 
from  74  billion  dollars  in  the  prosperity  year  of  1920  to  63 
billion  dollars  for  the  depression  year  of  1921.  If  these  figures 
were  expressed  in  terms  of  actual  buying  power,  the  change 
would,  of  course,  be  much  less  marked. 


Table  55 


ESTIMATED  REALIZED  INCOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1918  TO  1925 
(Millions  of  Current  Dollars) 


Year 

Total  Income  Includ- 
ing Imputed  Income 

Year 

Total  Income  Includ- 
ing Imputed  Income 

1918 

$60,408 

1922 

$65,925 

1919 

65,949 

1923 

74,337 

1920 

73,999 

1924 

77,135 

1921 

63,371 

1925 

81,931 

From  King,  Willford  Isbell,  The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power,  p.  74, 
Table  VIII.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


With  the  greatly  lowered  total  income  of  the  nation  for  the 
years  1921  and  1922  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
financial  support  accorded  the  public  schools  would  have  re- 
mained at  the  1919-1920  level,  but  the  financial  statistics  from 
the  various  states  show  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an 
unusual  expansion  in  the  sums  spent  for  public  education  in 
those  years.  Again,  the  situation  in  Massachusetts  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  typical  of  that  in  other  states.  Table  56  shows 
that  from  1920  to  1924  the  number  of  persons  between  7 and 
14  years  of  age  increased  9.4  per  cent  while  the  average  daily 


11  P.  17. 
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attendance  at  the  public  day  schools  increased  17.2  per  cent. 
The  number  of  public  day  school  teachers  increased  12.4  per 
cent.  The  total  expenditure  for  support  of  all  public  schools 
(this  does  not  include  capital  outlay)  jumped  from  37  million 
dollars  in  1919-20  to  55  million  dollars  in  1923-24  or  more 
than  50  per  cent.  On  a per  pupil  basis  the  expenditure  for 
support  rose  30.3  per  cent.  The  greatly  increased  building  ac- 
tivity is  reflected  in  the  spurt  in  expenditures  for  capital  out- 
lay. For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  expenditures  for 
that  item  were  $2,767,924  and  four  years  later  they  were 
$11,769,876,  a gain  of  325.2  per  cent.  While  these  striking  in- 
creases in  expenditures  were  being  made  the  amount  of  tax- 
able wealth  per  pupil  increased  only  5.8  per  cent.  On  the  other 


Table  56 

MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  SHOWING 
ATTENDANCE,  EXPENDITURES,  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
VALUATION  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  FOR  THE  YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1920  TO  1924 


Year 
Ending 
June  30 

A.  D.  A. 
in  Public 
Day 
Schools 

Number 

°f 

Teach- 

ers 

Expenditures 

Valuation 
of  Taxable 
Property 
{000's 
Omitted) 

Total  for 
Support(a) 

For 

Support 

Per 

Pupil(b) 

Total  for 
Outlay 

Total 

Per 

Pupil 

1920 

516,871 

20,114 

$36,614,624 

$65 . 32 

$ 2,767,924 

$ 70.26 

$4,903,776 

1921 

554,647 

20,223 

45,779,017 

77.43 

4,447,586 

77.43 

5,354,087 

1922 

578,652 

21,108 

48,624,119 

78.55 

5,559,411 

87.53 

5,546,646 

1923 

586,893 

21,900 

51,960,446 

82.39 

8,594,338 

96  02 

5,715,377 

1924 

606,009 

22,612 

55,028,162 

85.14 

11,769,876 

103.35 

5,978,152 

% Increase 

1920  to 

1924 

17.2 

12  4 

50.3 

30  3 

325 . 2 

47.1 

21.9 

Table  56— 

-( continued ) 

Year 

Valuation  Per 
Pupil(b) 

State 

Reimbursement 

Persons  Between 

7 and  If  Years  of  Age 

1920 

$8,699 

$3,495,455 

484,695 

1921 

9,005 

4,388,146 

502,087 

1922 

8,960 

4,614,213 

512,838 

1923 

9,017 

4,975,072 

517,930 

1924 

% Increase 

9,204 

5,160,541 

530,057 

1920  to  1924 

5.8 

47.6 

9.4 

(a)  Does  not  include  expenditures  for  outlay,  (b)  Per  pupil  costs  are  computed  on 
basis  of  net  average  membership. 

Data  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  years  ending  November  30,  1920  to  1924. 
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hand,  the  amount  of  the  state’s  reimbursement  to  the  towns 
for  support  of  schools  was  expanded  47.6  per  cent  or  from 
$3,495,455  to  $5,160,541. 

How  truly  representative  Massachusetts  is  of  the  country 
as  a whole  is  indicated  by  the  figures  in  Table  57  which  shows 
the  relative  expenditures  for  public  schools  per  pupil  within 
each  of  28  states  for  the  years  1919-20  to  1923-24.  It  can  be 
seen  from  the  table  that  the  expenditures  per  pupil  were 
larger  in  every  state,  for  which  information  was  available,  in 
1923-24  than  in  1919-20  with  the  exception  of  Arkansas.  The 
average  per  cent  increase  in  public  school  expenditures  per 
pupil  for  the  28  states  was  48  from  1919-20  to  1923-24  in  terms 
of  current  dollars  but  when  the  sharp  break  in  prices  that 
took  place  in  1921  is  given  due  consideration  the  average  in- 
crease for  the  period  is  seen  to  have  been  100  per  cent.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  remarkable 
growth  took  place  in  the  depression  year  of  1921  when  the  in- 
crease in  current  dollars  allotted  to  schools  combined  with  the 
decline  in  wholesale  prices  brought  about  an  average  gain  of 
87  per  cent  in  1921-22  over  1919-20  in  the  expenditures  per 
pupil. 

The  significance  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  states  to  increase 
their  public  school  support  is  emphasized  by  a comparison  of 
the  changes  in  school  expenditures  with  the  changes  in  esti- 
mated total  current  income  of  the  people.  As  Maurice  Leven 
says,  current  income  is  a gauge  of  the  scale  of  living,  “and 
hence  of  apparent  immediate  prosperity  or  distress.  Except 
among  those  mainly  engaged  in  speculative  activities,  the  term 
‘good  times’  signifies  a large  current  income,  and  ‘hard  times’ 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  current  income  is  low.”10  Esti- 
mates of  the  current  income  in  the  various  states  are  given  for 
the  three  years  1919  to  1921.  Unfortunately  the  distribution 
of  the  national  income  among  the  states  has  not  been  estimated 
for  other  years  but  a comparison  of  the  indices  of  current  in- 
come per  capita  with  the  indices  of  public  school  expenditures 
per  pupil  for  the  years  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  have  continued  their  support  of 
the  schools  while  their  own  incomes  have  been  badly  depleted. 
Table  58  gives  the  estimates  of  income  as  made  by  Mr.  Leven 

10  Leven,  Maurice,  Income  in  the  Various  States,  Its  Sources  and  Dis- 
tribution, 1919,  1920  and  1921,  p.  28.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. 
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and  Table  59  gives  the  indices  of  income  and  of  school  expendi- 
tures. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  latter  table  that  while  the  estimated 
per  capita  income  in  the  28  states  averaged  to  increase  only  5 
per  cent  from  1919  to  1920  the  expenditures  per  pupil  in  the 


Table  57 

INDEX  NUMBERS  SHOWING  CHANGES  IN  EXPENDITURES  PER 
PUPIL  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  28  STATES  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  YEARS  1919-20  TO  1923-24 


States 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-2 4 

Alabama 

100 

111 

122 

131 

131 

Arizona 

100 

119 

113 

116 

122 

Arkansas 

100 

106 

104 

107 

97 

California 

100 

133 

152 

162 

158 

Connecticut 

100 

126 

127 

137 

131 

Delaware 

100 

133 

132 

130 

161 

Florida 

100 

124 

128 

130 

139 

Idaho 

100 

119 

104 

102 

104 

Illinois 

100 

124 

131 

138 

135 

Indiana 

100 

145 

153 

159 

150 

Kansas 

100 

133 

137 

141 

132 

Maine 

100 

119 

— 

147 

145 

Maryland 

100 

141 

164 

189 

223 

Massachusetts 

100 

121 

125 

137 

147 

Minnesota 

100 

136 

139 

138 

143 

Missouri 

100 

116 

132 

139 

150 

New  Hampshire 

100 

115 

120 

128 

143 

New  Jersey 

100 

118 

129 

135 

141 

New  York 

100 

145 

155 

166 

195 

North  Carolina 

100 

137 

154 

208 

202 

Oregon 

100 

124 

141 

143 

156 

Pennsylvania 

100 

122 

131 

153 

164 

South  Carolina 

100 

155 

137 

171 

199 

Tennessee 

100 

126 

146 

157 

167 

Utah 

100 

127 

119 

106 

107 

Virginia 

100 

115 

140 

143 

145 

Washington 

100 

126 

123 

133 

128 

West  Virginia 

100 

105 

127 

128 

127 

Average 

100 

126 

133 

142 

148 

Wholesale  Prices 

100 

110 

71 

72 

74 

Average  expressed 

in  1919  dollars 

100 

115 

187 

197 

200 

The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  For  every  100  cents  expended  per  pupil  for 
public  schools  in  Alabama  in  1919-20,  111  cents  were  expended  in  1920-21,  122  in 
1921-22,  131  in  1922-23,  and  131  in  1923-24.  The  average  for  any  one  column  is  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  numbers  in  that  column.  The  last  line  of  the  table  gives  the 
average  expressed  in  buying  power  of  1919  cents. 

Indices  for  changes  in  wholesale  prices  were  computed  from  indices  given  in  Mills, 
Frederick  C.,  The  Behavior  of  Prices,  p.  235,  Table  93.  Indices  for  expenditures  computed 
from  information  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  state  departments  of  education  for 
the  years  1919-20  to  1923-24. 
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Table  58 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  CURRENT  INCOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  28 
STATES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1919,  1920  AND  1921  (a) 

(000’s  omitted) 


Total  Current  Income  Current  Income  Pet  Capita 


State 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Alabama 

$ 751,216 

$ 711,957 

$ 597,643 

$321 

$ 302 

$250 

Arizona 

225,402 

247,461 

181,972 

689 

726 

504 

Arkansas 

612,855 

553,006 

449,877 

352 

314 

252 

California 

2,829,281 

3,445,179 

3,268,177 

839 

989 

898 

Connecticut 

966,748 

1,157,994 

912,271 

707 

830 

636 

Delaware 

164,962 

149,954 

125,850 

743 

669 

557 

Florida 

390,773 

419,744 

374,921 

408 

428 

370 

Idaho 

261,336 

252,290 

207,530 

613 

577 

458 

Illinois 

4,991,251 

5,286,688 

4,706,273 

775 

810 

707 

Indiana 

1,599,921 

1,784,274 

1,382,270 

548 

606 

465 

Kansas 

1,040,044 

1,047,562 

819,321 

589 

591 

459 

Maine 

414,381 

477,246 

421,522 

540 

621 

546 

Massachusetts 

3,002,722 

3,640,227 

3,084,579 

785 

939 

781 

Maryland 

947,604 

1,077,776 

906,974 

657 

739 

613 

Minnesota 

352,021 

1,342,213 

1,130,129 

570 

559 

462 

Missouri 

1,857,876 

1,971,074 

1,715,593 

547 

578 

501 

Nebraska 

772,514 

695,425 

548,182 

598 

534 

417 

New  Hampshire 

255,379 

301,349 

257,565 

578 

679 

579 

New  Jersey 

2,271,831 

2,602,595 

2,270,664 

727 

816 

692 

New  York 

9,258,694 

10,579,956 

9,796,835 

897 

1,012 

921 

North  Carolina 

932,862 

888,534 

720,503 

367 

345 

274 

Oregon 

561,600 

565,071 

498,153 

722 

716 

618 

Pennsylvania 

5,734,244 

6,748,546 

5,626,200 

662 

769 

630 

South  Carolina 

653,357 

542,964 

387,732 

390 

321 

226 

Tennessee 

805,653 

826,436 

733,597 

346 

352 

310 

Utah 

238,911 

251,084 

209,182 

537 

554 

451 

Virginia 

934,655 

964,341 

814,687 

407 

415 

346 

Washington 

965,783 

1,000,733 

948,825 

718 

732 

679 

West  Virginia 

647,489 

821,260 

637,090 

446 

556 

421 

Wisconsin 

1,461,288 

1,646,817 

1,355,334 

559 

622 

504 

(a)  “Current  income,  though  a somewhat  hazy  concept,  may  be  defined  as  the 
excess  of  cash  receipts  over  business  expenses,  plus  the  money  value  of  income  received 
in  the  form  of  commodities.  It  is  estimated  here  by  summating  (1)  wages,  salaries  and 
pensions,  (2)  profits  withdrawn  from  business,  (3)  dividends,  interest,  and  rent  received 
by  individuals,  (4)  rental  value  of  homes  occupied  by  their  owners,  (5)  interest  upon 
sums  invested  in  household  furnishings,  clothing,  and  the  like,  and  (6)  the  value  of 
commodities  which  families  produce  for  their  own  consumption.”  Leven,  Maurice, 
Income  in  the  Various  States,  p.  28.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

Data  from  Leven,  Maurice,  pp.  260-265,  Tables  XLYY  and  XLVIII.  By  permission 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  publishers. 


same  states  made  an  average  increase  of  26  per  cent.  In  1921, 
the  per  capita  current  income  as  estimated  averaged  to  be  13 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1919  but  the  public  school  expenditures 
per  pupil  had  advanced  33  per  cent  from  1919-20  to  1921-22. 
That  the  added  support  given  to  the  schools  at  this  time  did 
not  come  without  serious  opposition  is  to  be  seen  from  a pe- 
rusal of  the  educational  press  of  the  period.  The  following 
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Table  59 

INDEX  NUMBERS  SHOWING  CHANGES  IN  EXPENDITURES  PER 
PUPIL  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1919-20, 
1920-21,  1921-22  AND  CHANGES  IN  THE  ESTIMATED  TOTAL 
CURRENT  INCOME  PER  CAPITA  FOR  1919,  1920,  AND  1921 

IN  28  STATES 


State 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Current  Per  Pupil 
Income  Expenditure 

Current  Per  Pupil 
Income  Expenditure 

Current  Per  Pupil 
Income  Expenditure 

Alabama 

100 

100 

94 

111 

78 

122 

Arizona 

100 

100 

105 

119 

73 

113 

Arkansas 

100 

100 

89 

106 

72 

104 

California 

100 

100 

118 

133 

107 

152 

Connecticut 

100 

100 

117 

126 

90 

127 

Delaware 

100 

100 

90 

133 

75 

132 

Florida 

100 

100 

105 

124 

91 

128 

Idaho 

100 

100 

94 

119 

75 

104 

Illinois 

100 

100 

105 

124 

91 

131 

Indiana 

100 

100 

111 

145 

85 

153 

Kansas 

100 

100 

100 

133 

78 

137 

Maine 

100 

100 

115 

119 

101 

— 

Maryland 

100 

100 

112 

141 

93 

164 

Massachusetts 

100 

100 

120 

121 

99 

125 

Minnesota 

100 

100 

98 

136 

81 

139 

Missouri 

100 

100 

106 

116 

92 

132 

New  Hampshire 

100 

100 

117 

115 

100 

120 

New  Jersey 

100 

100 

112 

118 

95 

129 

New  York 

100 

100 

113 

145 

103 

155 

North  Carolina 

100 

100 

94 

137 

75 

154 

Oregon 

100 

100 

99 

124 

86 

141 

Pennsylvania 

100 

100 

116 

122 

95 

131 

South  Carolina 

100 

100 

82 

155 

58 

137 

Tennessee 

100 

100 

102 

126 

90 

146 

Utah 

100 

100 

103 

127 

84 

119 

Virginia 

100 

100 

102 

115 

85 

140 

Washington 

100 

100 

102 

126 

95 

123 

West  Virginia 

100 

100 

125 

105 

94 

127 

Average 

100 

100 

105 

126 

87 

133 

Indices  of  current  income  computed  from  data  of  Table  58  and  indices  of  per  pupil 
expenditures  computed  from  data  of  Table  57. 


quotation  from  the  American  School  Board  Journal  for  May 
1922  is  typical  of  references  made  by  the  school  journalists  to 
the  financial  plight  that  confronted  the  school  administrators 
and  the  taxpayers. 

“It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  school  authorities  throughout 
the  United  States  are  confronted  with  serious  problems  of  a 
financial  character.  The  public  is  clamoring  for  a reduction 
in  taxation,  the  school  boards  are  seeking  retrenchments,  and 
the  professional  factors  are  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  school  efficiency.” 
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“The  economic  revulsion  which  the  country  is  now  under- 
going has  struck  the  schools  in  a peculiar  way.  The  cost 
to  school  housing,  maintenance  and  professional  service  has 
leaped  into  unusual  proportions  while  the  sources  of  support 
have  become  seriously  strained.”  (p.  69.) 

The  legislation  of  the  period  included  a great  many  acts 
that  aimed  to  improve  the  methods  of  financing  the  schools.11 
During  the  biennium  of  1920-22  Arizona  passed  a new  state 
aid  law  which  increased  the  amount  provided  for  education 
by  the  state  by  more  than  66  per  cent.  Maine  enacted  a meas- 
ure providing  that  $100,000  of  the  state  school  fund  be  an- 
nually used  as  an  equalization  fund.  Michigan  also  passed  a 
law  intended  to  equalize  through  state  aid  the  burden  for  sup- 
porting schools.  In  1921  New  Hampshire  increased  the  state 
appropriation  for  aid  to  the  public  schools  from  $255,000  to 
$325,000.  The  same  year  California  passed  a law  providing 
$30  for  every  elementary  and  high  school  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance.  Among  several  progressive  features  that  Mary- 
land added  to  its  school  law  in  1922  was  one  providing  for 
salary  increases  of  all  teachers,  another  raising  the  salaries  of 
county  superintendents,  one  granting  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  state  aid  for  high  schools,  and  one  establishing  an 
equalization  fund.  A Rhode  Island  act  of  the  biennium  pro- 
vided special  state  aid  for  high  schools.  North  Carolina  made 
provision  for  a state  bond  issue  of  not  more  than  $5,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a state  special  building  fund  to 
be  loaned  to  county  boards  of  education  for  the  erection  of 
school  houses. 

Commenting  on  the  developments  of  the  1922-1924  biennial 
period,  Katherine  M.  Cook  said  in  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Edu- 
cation for  those  years : 

“Two  distinct  tendencies  are  apparent,  the  first  toward  in- 
creasing school  revenues  from  new  and  old  State  sources; 
second  toward  better  methods  in  the  distribution  of  State 
funds  designed  primarily  to  equalize  tax  burdens  and  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  local  effort 
and  initiative.”12 

Among  the  achievements  in  this  direction  the  following 
were  mentioned.  Arkansas  trebled  its  state  support  through 

11  For  a summary  of  educational  legislation  see  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education  for  1920-22  and  1922-24,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

12  P.  55. 
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the  enactment  of  income,  severance,  and  cigarette  tax  laws. 
Delaware  granted  special  state  aid  for  paying  all  transporta- 
tion charges.  Florida  made  a constitutional  change  which  in- 
creased the  funds  available  for  a large  number  of  rural 
schools.  Illinois  abandoned  the  method  of  distributing  state 
aid  according  to  population  and  substituted  for  it  a system 
which  took  into  consideration  the  teacher-school  day,  pupil  at- 
tendance, and  valuation  of  property.  The  distributable  fund 
was  also  increased.  Indiana  enacted  a property  tax  and  a poll 
tax  for  the  maintenance  of  its  common  school  fund.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  fund  was  to  be  applied  on  teachers’  salaries  and 
the  remainder  became  a relief  fund  for  maintaining  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  for  the  minimum  terms.  Massachu- 
setts added  about  $70,300  to  the  state  fund  to  be  distributed  to 
the  towns  for  the  equalization  of  the  tax  burden  for  school 
support.  Oklahoma  provided  an  equalizing  fund  for  paying 
teachers  in  certain  poor  districts.  Pennsylvania  increased  its 
.aid  for  transportation  and  for  teachers’  salaries  to  districts 
having  a low  valuation  of  taxable  property.  Rhode  Island 
authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  apportion  the 
equalizing  fund  at  its  discretion.  South  Carolina  increased  the 
state  and  county  support  of  schools  by  $2,000,000  and  guar- 
anteed a seven  months’  school  by  supplying  state  funds  when 
a deficiency  occurred  after  the  fixed  tax  rate  was  reached. 
Tennessee  enlarged  the  amount  of  its  state  aid  to  standard  and 
consolidated  schools. 

Other  movements  which  found  their  expression  in  legisla- 
tion or  administrative  rulings  during  the  period  included  the 
enlargement  of  the  units  of  support,  raising  the  requirements 
for  certification  of  teachers,  improvement  of  teacher  training 
facilities,  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  and  lengthening  of 
school  terms.  Several  important  investigations  in  the  field 
of  education  were  also  made  during  these  years.  They  in- 
cluded a state  school  survey  in  Texas,  a state-wide  study  of 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania,  an  investigation  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Missouri,  and  a study  of  the  measurement  of  educa- 
tional need  as  a basis  of  distributing  state  aid  in  New  York 
state.  The  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  was  made  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  D.  Strayer  during  this  period. 

In  reviewing  the  educational  developments  of  the  early 
twenties  of  the  present  century  it  would  seem  that  the  eco- 
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nomic  depression  of  the  times  brought  to  a focus  the  nation- 
wide problem  of  providing  adequate  support  for  a rapidly  ex- 
panding public  school  system.  The  extent  to  which  school 
administrators,  boards  of  education,  legislators,  and  the  com- 
mon people  gave  their  energies  in  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem has  been  suggested  in  the  story  of  greatly  increased  ex- 
penditures and  progressive  legislation  for  the  schools  that  has 
been  told  in  the  preceding  pages. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Conclusion 

The  struggle  to  establish,  maintain  and  extend  the  Ameri- 
can Public  School  has  been  long  and  arduous.  The  story  of 
that  struggle  is  replete  with  suggestion  and  inspiration  for  the 
modern  educator  but  no  chapter  is  more  helpful  and  more  in- 
spiring to  those  who  are  guiding  the  school  today  than  the  one 
telling  of  the  support  given  to  the  schools  during  the  periods  of 
economic  depression  that  so  severely  afflicted  our  fathers  and 
our  fathers’  fathers.  The  information  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  study  shows  that  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  the  American  people  have  manifested  a profound 
faith  in  education.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great  educa- 
tional revival  in  America  which  was  led  by  such  figures  as 
Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  Samuel  Lewis  and  John  D. 
Pierce  took  place  during  the  protracted  depression  that  fol- 
lowed the  revulsions  of  the  famous  Panic  of  1837  perhaps  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  gains  to  the  schools  were  so  marked 
during  later  periods  of  business  depression. 

It  appears  that  during  the  depressions  of  the  past  the  Amer- 
ican states  have  generally  made  substantial  increases  in  the 
total  expenditures  for  public  schools.  These  expenditures 
have  usually  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increases  in  school 
attendance,  although  at  the  close  of  some  of  the  longest  depres- 
sions there  have  been  slight  declines  in  the  expenditures  per 
pupil.  However,  any  declines  in  expenditures  per  pupil  have 
apparently  been  more  than  offset  by  a decline  in  the  level  of 
prices.  In  terms  of  actual  buying  power,  the  people  seem  to 
have  actually  increased  their  expenditures  for  public  schools 
on  a per  pupil  basis  during  the  various  periods  of  industrial 
stagnation. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  again  to  suggest  that  the  gains 
made  in  school  support  during  these  periods  of  economic  de- 
pression were  not  necessarily  results  of  the  depression  but 
were  the  results  of  such  social  forces  as  the  growth  of  cities 
and  industry,  the  increase  in  agencies  of  communication  and 
transportation,  the  influence  of  the  frontier,  the  extension  of 
manhood  suffrage  and  the  settlement  of  new  territories.  All 
of  these  operate  during  good  times  and  bad.  It  is  also  true 
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that  the  public  school  system  had  not  been  developed  to  any- 
thing like  its  fullest  extent  during  any  of  the  periods  studied, 
and  the  natural  growth  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  earlier 
years  and  of  the  high  school  in  more  recent  years  may  have 
accounted  for  the  growth  in  financial  support  during  those 
depression  periods. 

However,  it  may  be  that  the  opportunities  for  the  extension 
of  offerings  within  the  present  public  schools  together  with  the 
opportunities  for  expansion  in  the  fields  of  adult  education, 
the  junior  college,  and  the  nursery  school  make  the  present 
situation  comparable  to  that  of  earlier  depressions.  At  least 
it  can  be  said  that  there  needs  to  be  no  cessation  in  the  growth 
of  school  support  during  the  present  era  because  of  lack  of 
opportunity  for  needed  developments  in  public  education. 

When  changes  in  the  total  assessed  valuations  of  various 
states  were  compared  with  the  changes  in  the  amounts  spent 
for  the  schools  it  was  found  that  during  periods  of  business 
depression  a considerably  greater  effort  was  made  to  support 
the  schools  than  during  the  prosperous  years.  Declines  in  the 
value  of  taxable  property  were  often  accompanied  by  increases 
in  the  amount  provided  for  the  schools.  For  the  depression 
of  1921  a better  measure  of  relative  ability  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion was  available  than  the  valuation  of  real  property.  This 
measure  was  the  estimated  total  current  income  of  the  people 
of  the  states.  It  was  found  that  during  that  comparatively 
short  period  of  depression  the  expenditures  per  pupil  for  pub- 
lic schools  increased  greatly  in  spite  of  a correspondingly 
great  reduction  in  the  income  of  the  people. 

From  an  examination  of  the  information  available  for  a 
limited  number  of  states  it  appeared  (1)  that  those  states 
usually  favored  the  schools  rather  than  the  other  functions 
of  government  during  periods  of  financial  stringency;  (2)  that 
in  states  where  reductions  in  governmental  expenditures  were 
widely  made  those  for  education  seemed  to  have  been  cut  less 
and  not  so  soon  as  those  for  general  governmental  purposes; 
and  (3)  in  some  states,  the  amounts  granted  to  the  schools  in- 
creased while  the  costs  for  other  purposes  of  government  were 
being  reduced. 

The  data  used  in  this  study  indicate  that  teachers’  salaries 
increased  in  many  states  even  in  the  most  severe  depressions. 
In  other  states  salaries  were  reduced  materially  but  when  the 
gains  and  losses  were  averaged  the  actual  gains  in  dollars  paid 
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plus  the  gains  that  came  from  lowered  prices  apparently  more 
than  outweighed  the  losses.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that 
during  times  of  serious  unemployment  very  much  better  talent 
can  be  secured  for  the  same  compensation  than  during  times 
when  business  is  calling  loudly  for  more  recruits. 

The  information  relating  to  school  attendance  seems  to 
show  that  during  periods  of  depression  there  has  been  a tend- 
ency for  the  number  of  pupils  to  increase  more  rapidly  than 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Apparently  there  has  also 
been  a tendency  for  the  number  of  days  in  the  school  year  to  be 
lengthened  during  hard  times.  Every  serious  depression  has 
also  seen  legislation  enacted  which  aimed  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  child  labor.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effects  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  these  factors  in  removing  large  blocks  of 
low-priced  labor  from  a greatly  over-supplied  market.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  the  benefits  to  an  indus- 
trial society  would  be  considerable. 

A great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  educational  legis- 
lation enacted  in  depression  years.  Not  a single  serious  depres- 
sion was  studied  that  did  not  have  its  accompaniment  of  better 
laws  relating  to  the  schools.  Normal  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  states  under  such  conditions;  requirements  for 
certification  have  been  raised ; better  compulsory  education 
laws  have  been  enacted ; provision  has  been  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped ; entire  state 
systems  of  schools  have  been  reorganized ; and  better  schemes 
of  supervision  have  been  put  into  operation. 

Among  the  various  phases  of  legislative  activity  relating  to 
education  during  the  lean  years  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
is  that  relating  to  financial  support.  As  one  reads  of  the  at- 
tempts, made  during  successive  periods  of  diminished  income, 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  type  of  school 
system  that  the  American  people  seemed  to  desire,  one  sees  a 
tendency  to  constantly  enlarge  the  unit  of  support  as  a means 
of  insuring  a more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden.  The 
activity  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  in  the  field  of  finance  reminds  us  that  the  move- 
ment to  equalize  the  tax  burden  and  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  not  a recent  one.  Different  methods  of 
distributing  the  state’s  funds  for  education  have  been  tried 
under  the  stimulus  of  hard  times.  New  sources  of  revenue  have 
been  found  at  times  when  the  burdens  of  the  owners  of  real 
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estate  have  made  them  more  vocal  than  usual.  In  fact,  the 
whole  range  of  educational  finance  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
creased attention  during  the  recurring  periods  of  depression 
with  which  the  people  of  America  have  been  afflicted. 

Other  developments  during  these  periods  have  been  those 
relating  to  the  upward  extension  of  the  public  school,  such  as 
the  growth  of  the  high  school  and  the  state  university.  The 
curriculum  has  been  widened,  school  libraries  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  textbooks  made  free  during  depression  years.  Plans 
for  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  teachers  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  many  evidences  of  progress  made  during  periods  of 
economic  depression  that  have  been  mentioned  throughout  this 
volume  seem  to  furnish  ample  basis  for  the  assertion  made 
recently  by  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Knight  that  “The  American  people 
have  established  a tradition  of  passing  through  depressions 
with  their  faith  in  education  undiminished.”1  Certainly  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  any  administrator  or  teacher  felt  that 
precedent  was  lacking  for  a vigorous  and  effective  effort  to 
improve  and  extend  the  public  schools  during  periods  of  .de- 
pression. 


1 The  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  March  6,  1932. 
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